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striking one, that they regard the work of the Geneva 
Naval Conference as by no means abandoned. We 
congratulate and thank them. Nothing is more valuable 
just now than a plain sign flashed through a night of 
misunderstanding that Great Britain wants peace and 
means to have it. The programme of one large cruiser 
and two smaller cruisers was introduced by the Labour 
Government. The large cruiser is one of the two that are 
dropped. We have written in our first leading article 
on the whole subject of disarmament and we need only 
acknowledge here that the Government have given just 
such a proof as we desired to the United States that we 
de not intend to invite her to a competition in cruisers, 
* *k * * 

In the House of Lords on Wednesday Lord Cecil made 
4 personal explanation of his reasons for resigning from 
the Cabinet. We feel after reading it that he would have 
helped the cause of peace more by staying where he was. 
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Did the incidental disappointments and rebuffs which he 
suffered justify an act which foreigners inevitably interpret 
as a proof that the British Government are not in carnest ? 
Churchill 


” 


Two specially interesting facts emerge. Mr. 
objected to British acceptance of * mathematical parity 
with the United States. That, we think, was 2 lamentable 
mistake. We cannot indie a nc the United States 
from outbuilding us if she She 
money. Why the motive ? 
Fortunately, the Government seem anxious to 
remedy the mistake by immediately cutting the 
programme. The is that Lord Cecil wanted 
to let the Americans mount the larger (8 in.) 
cruisers. The Admiralty held out for the 
By a curious paradox Lord Cecil 
by dissenting from the Admiralty’s highly pacific policy 
of lower looking beyond the 
immediate question, case of 
“to buy peace?” 


wants to do so, has the 
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second fact 
guns in their 
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tried to ensue peace 
gun-power. He 
but was it 
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As opinions on the Commission 
India gradually great deal 
support is being given to the policy of the Government. 
It is seen that the balance of 
favour of a purely Parliamentary 
the final verdict with Parliament 
ample opportunities are given for consulting the wishes 
The 


extensive ; 


Parliamentary 
sort themselves, a 
argument is strongly in 
Commission—since 
rests provided that 
of Indians. 
be more they 
when the Parliamentary ( 
Report and a Joint Committee « 
ment is sct up to consider that Report, Indians will still 


opportunities proposed could hardly 
reach all along the line. Even 
‘ommission has 


both Houses of Parlia- 


presented its 


be able to send delegations and say all that they have to 
say up to the last moment. There 
that the Commission would be made a party question in 
this country, but the Liberal Party, after 
apparently recognizes that the worst service that could be 
done to India would be to tell India in effect that she is 
not being offered a square deal. That simply is not true. 
The worst possible advice to Indians is that they should 
boycott the Commission. Apparently the Labour Party, 
like the Liberal Party, will not be obstructive, though it 
will rightly insist that no demand to be heard made by 
any section in India shall be disregarded. 


was a danger at first 


Wave! ‘ing, 


* x * * 

The one criticism of the Government which is common to 
all Parties is that though the Government have done the 
right thing they ought to have explained much more 
carefully in advance the technical reasons for making 
the Commission purely Parliamentary, 
this explanation with a very elaborate pledge fully to accept 
Indian co-operation. The unauthorized publication of 
the names of the Commission of course upset the Govern- 
ment’s plans, but as a matter of fact the Government did 
take the precaution which they are supposed to have 
neglected. The Prime Minister most carefully stated the 
reasons for his policy and at the same time showed that 
a Commission could not hope to sueceed without engaging 
Indian help and respecting Indian feelings at every stage 
of the inquiry. The Viceroy also made a well-considered 
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statement to precisely the same effect. All that 

can justly be said in criticism, then, is that though the 

Government in form did what was right they did not do it 

well enough—were not sufliciently elaborate or emphatic. 
* * * * 

To the British observer it seems that the Government’s 
ease has been made so clear that it cannot be misunder- 
stood. Even so it is important to remember that India 
is not England. We wonder whether it has occurred to 
the Indian malcontents that to declare that the Govern- 
ment are not proposing what in fact has been proposed 
is equivalent to accusing themselves of a lack of intelligence 
and consequently of a lack of that very capacity for self- 
government which the members of the Commission 
sincerely hope to discover in India. However that may 
be, it is not too late for the Government to go on explaining 
and underlining. It is idle to argue about the unreason- 
ableness or reasonableness of Indian indignation while 
it is still necessary to deal with the important fact that 
the indignation is there. If elucidation and assurances 
constantly repeated can remove the misgivings, the 
Government ought not to grow weary in saying what is 
necessary. 

* * * * 

One discouraging sign is that the Hindu Liberals, led 
by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, have joined with the Swarajists 
in advocating a boycott. On Tuesday, in the House of 
Lords, Lord Birkenhead suggested that there should 
be a debate in Parliament on the Indian question as 
soon as possible. That certainly ought to help, and we 
hope the Government will take his advice. It must 
not be supposed, however, that all Hindus want to 
boycott the Commission. There are many highly 
educated Hindus who have seen from the first what a 
ruinous policy that would be. As for the Moslems, they 
are much less volatile than the Hindu Swarajists and 
Liberals, and, in the mass, they are ready to do all that 
they can to work with the Commission. Then again, 
there are those Hindus who have never had any cause to 
be grateful to their own political leaders. We mean the 
millions of untouchables. The visit of the Commission 
will be a great occasion for them. 

* * * * 

Last week Sir John Simon, the chairman of the 
Comraission, sent to his constituents an admirably 
simple yet cogent summary of the reasons why he felt 
it his duty to go to India. His views about the work of 
the Commission ought to have considerable influence in 
India. Let us quote them :— 


“The British Parliament has a tremendous responsibility to 
the peoples of India. It is a responsibility which cannot be denied 
or evaded, for it is rooted in history and in the facts of the world 
to-day. Ii, therefore, the future of India is to be one of peaceful 
progress (as all men of good will both in India and in Britain intensely 
desire), this can come about only by the action of the British Parlia- 
ment combined with the co-operation of India itself. Both these 
are provided for by the scheme of investigation and consultation, 
of which the work of the Commission is the first stage. The Com- 
mission does not go to India with any idea of imposing Western 
ideas or constitutional forms from without ; we go to listen, to learn, 
and faithfully to report our conclusions as to actual conditions 
and varying proposals from within. ... The task of the Com- 
mission calls for the highest qualities of sympathy and imagination, 
as well as for endless patience, strict impartiality, industry, and 
courage. 1 enter upon my part in this duty intensely desiring to be 
of what service I can to India and to Britain.” 

* * * * 


The final split between Stalin, the head of the Soviet, 
and the Opposition conducted by Trotsky, Zinovieff 
and others, has come sooner than was expected. A 
fissure had been opening for a long time, but it was 
not thought that Trotsky and his friends would be 
expelled from the Communist Party till the Party 
Conference met next month. Last summer an attempt 
was made to get rid of both Trotsky and Zinovieff from 
the Central Committee, but it broke down. Early in 


——— 


October, however, Trotsky was expelled from ti, 
Executive Committee. He remained a member of the 
Central Committee till October 23rd, when both he ay 
Zinovieff were expelled. Now they are both drumme; 
out of the Communist Party altogether. Other member 
of the Opposition, Kameneff, Rakovsky, and nine othe 
Opposition leaders, have been expelled from the Centra) 
Committee, and are under sentence of being expelled 
from the Party itself if they do not behave themselye 
x * * * . 
The Riga correspondent of the Times says that Trotsky 
and Zinovieff, as a result of expulsion from the Party. 
are deprived of all political rights. They must leave their 
privileged dwellings in the Kremlin and submit to the 
special surveillance of the Ogpu—the latest form of thy 
Cheka. If they should be arrested and punished by the 
Ogpu they would have no right of appeal. The correspon. 
dent believes that the Opposition is not strong enough 
seriously to resist the Stalinists, but other reports say 
that Trotsky has prepared a revolt and that it is spreading, 
Hitherto the Opposition has held public meetings at 
which the rulers have been not only criticized but de 
nounced ; now it seems that all its movements will be 
driven underground and for that reason may become 
the more dangerous. The ante-dating of the expulsion of 
Trotsky and Zinovieff from the Party is no doubt due to 
their conduct during the recent celebrations of the tenth 
anniversary of Bolshevism. Instead of standing with 
the other party officials in dignified autocratic isolation, 
they mingled with the crowd, tried to 
demonstrations against Stalin and distributed Opposition 
leaflets. 


organize 


* * * * 


In the House of Commons on Thursday, Novembcr 10th, 
the Unemployment Insurance Bill was read a second 
time. We fear that unless the Government modify it 
before the Committee stage is reached the country will 
be committed to a quite unnecessary wrangle. The 
Blanesburgh Committee, on whose recommendations the 
Bill is based, issued a unanimous Report. That was a 
gift of the gods which does not come often to harassed 
politicians. It might have been supposed that the 
Government would thankfully accept it and contentedly 
remove the subject of Unemployment Insurance from 
the field of controversy. But not so. The Government 
have departed in more than one respect from the Report. 
It is quite true that they had an excellent excuse for 
being cautious about the finance of the Bill, as the 
optimistic assumptions of the Committee have not so 
far been fulfilled, but surely it would have been easy to 
promise in an addendum to the Bill that when the actuarial 
assumptions were fulfilled the financial recommendations 
of the Committee would be bodily adopted. 

* * * * 

It would not matter so much if finance were the only 
matter in which the Government have thrown over the 
Blanesburgh Committee. They have not yet even 
decided whether they will act on the important sugges- 
tion that the contributions of the State, the employers 
and the workers should be equal. The Committee did 
not argue from the revenue and outgoings of the Fund 
in any single year. They took a trade cycle. If this 
is a just basis for reasoning, as we believe it is, we are 
already entering upon a trade cycle which promises quite 
well enough to warrant a reduction of the contributions. 
The saving in the costs of industrial prod=:ction would 
be very great, and that alone would swell the Fund. 
It might not be right to reduce the contributions at once 
to the single rate of 5d.—the ultimate normal level which 
the Committee fixed—but equalization might be intro- 


duced at once and the level of the contributions might 
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be reduced gradually, beginning now. Finally, we are 
disappointed with the Government’s treatment of the 
younger unemployed. There is a real danger of turning 
this class into an unemployable class. The right way 
was indicated by the Committee. Younger men and 
women should be a charge upon the State only in order 
that they may be taught to earn their living before it is 


ate. 
too | * ~ * + 


In the House of Commons on Monday the debate on 
the Report stage of the Films Bill was oddly confused 
owing to the passion for individualistic principles which 
was unexpectedly revealed by Socialists. The argument 
by a believer in the universal sufficiency of the State 
that statutory interference with a trade is likely to ruin 
that trade might have been regarded in a more super- 
stitious age as a sign that the end of the world was approach- 
ing. Besides, the films trade asks to be helped. Perhaps 
the simplest explanation of the attitude of the Socialists 
is that they have forgotten their first friendliness for the 
Bill in their anxiety at all costs to trip up the Government. 
Personally we do not in the abstract like the principle 
of coddling British films by means of the compulsory 
quota, but we recognize that in practice it may be the 
nly way of helping the industry to overtake its competi- 
tors. The truth is that during the War and immediately 
afterwards the American film industry got such a long 
start that the British industry may never be able to 
reduce the gap if it is not artificially helped. 

* . * * 

Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, who is in charge of the Bill, 
met the objections of the Opposition so far as to fix 
atime limit of ten years for every part of the Bill. He 
iso postponed the full restriction of advance booking. 
In other words, the legislation is to be experimental for 
a comparatively short period. Parliament has yet to 
approach the difficult question of defining finally what 
a British film is. The Bill, of course, as amended in 
(Committee, already provides definitions, but they do 
not quite cover the ground. It seems to us that it is 
much more important to ensure British control over 
the character of productions than to ensure that the 
pital is all British or that the capital, wherever it comes 
fom, is paid mainly to British subjects. Films which 
ae called British should be true to character and should 
uot have to be apologized for or disowned in the Empire 
#ranywhere abroad. If this can be secured there need 
teno objection to foreign money or foreign talent being 
elisted under British control. 

* * . * 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday the Labour 
Party objected to the President of the Board of Trade 
ing put up by the Government to answer the vote of 
ensure on the coal-mines question. They demanded 
that Mr. Baldwin should speak at once. As Mr. Baldwin 
taturally would not throw over his Minister, whose 
Department was, of course, immediately concerned, 
the Labour Party shouted in chorus till the Speaker 
tad to adjourn the House. We do not know now what 
the Government would have said. There was no debate. 
The incident was a deplorable abuse of Parliament. The 
labour Party might have been able to prove that Sir 
Philip Cunliffe-Lister’s defence was wholly inadequate, 
and that Mr. Baldwin would be entirely shirking his 
‘sponsibility if he did not take control. They threw 
way all opportunity of proving anything of the sort. 
The situation in the mines is critical and those who 
ksired information were left in ignorance. 

* ** * * 


Lord Beaverbrook has been hotly attacked by some of 


the coal-owners for telling them that if their industry were 
turned into a single Trust, properly managed, it could be 
made to pay “on the existing basis of prices and wages.” 
Lord Beaverbrook is able to defend himself very com- 
petently, as he did, for example, in the Daily Express 
of Tuesday. Although his hundred per cent. Trust 
may be impossible the coal industry must in any 
ase march with the times. The tendency is every- 
where for efficient management to seek amalgamation 
or the Trust or Cartel form. The saving in overhead 
charges and in marketing is so great that smaller units 
or disunited trades cannot compete. The Trust used 
to be a nomen infandum in this country, but an entirely 
new light has been thrown upon this method of organiza- 
tion. In America the old political clamour against the 
Trusts has quite died out, for the simple reason that 
they are no longer tyrannies, Myriads of small investors 
are sharcholders, and the wage-carners work for and 
invest in the same Trust, 
. * * * 


The release of Oscar Slater, after serving cighteen 
and a half years of his life sentence for murder, recalls 
public attention to a remarkable case of which nobody 
has any reason to be proud. In 1908 Slater was con- 
victed by a majority of a Scottish jury of having murdered 
a woman in Glasgow. He had been arrested because 
he had a brooch which answered to the descriptions of 
a brooch that had belonged to Miss Gilchrist, the murdered 
woman. Before Slater was condemned it was already 
known, however, that the brooch found on him was not 
Miss Gilchrist’s. This fact was not laid before the Court. 
Miss Gilchrist had been beaten to death and Slater 
had among his property when arrested a small hammer. 
Now, a doctor who examined Miss Gilchrist’s body 
shortly after the murder said that the wounds could 
not have been inflicted by a small hammer. This doctor 
was not called as a witness. Slater drew suspicion on 
himself by going to America after the murder and by 
changing his name, but the Court was not informed 
that he had booked his passage some time before the 
murder. 

* * * . 


Much turned upon the evidence of a girl who identified 
Slater as the man whom she had seen running out of 
Miss Gilchrist’s house, but subsequent events showed 
that this girl’s word was by no means to be trusted. 
It is quite true that Slater’s record was a bad one, but 
it does not follow that he committed murder. In 1912 
we examined the evidence in an article in the 
Spectator and expressed our profound misgivings. ‘“ Oscar 
Slater,’’ we wrote, “should be released at once as a man 
convicted without sufficient, or indeed any, evidence of 
guilt.” If there had been a Court of Criminal Appeal 
when he was convicted he would certainly have had 
another trial. It is some satisfaction that a short Bill 
is to be passed which will enable the present Scottish 
Court of Criminal Appeal to review Slater’s case. Of 
course, the Court may find that the glaring objections 
which we have mentioned to the first trial did not, in 
fact, deflect justice, but it is permissible to say that the 
long delay in granting reconsideration has been dis- 
creditable. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1003; on Wednesday week 100}; a yearago 99{?. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 853; on Wednesday 
week 852; a year ago 8437. Conversion Loan (34 per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 75$; on Wednesday week 75$; a year 


ago 74%. 
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Peace and War 


HE celebrations of Armistice Day have been gradually 
changing in manner and import. Here is a very 
strange and impressive example of the purposive intuitions 
of a nation. No one has ordered the change ;_no official 
hand, no Royal Proclamation, has had anything to do 
with it. It has simply been that the feelings of the 
people themselves and their sense of appropriateness 
have insensibly brought about a development fraught 
with the profoundest meaning. 

What were the original intentions of those who pro- 
jected the idea of a day of remembrance ? They wished 
first of all, of course, that the dead should be held in 
honour, but their minds were also occupied with the 
fact that a great victory had been won. In grateful 
and reverent memory of the dead the survivors would 
dedicate themselves to a corresponding sacrifice if dread 
necessity should require it. The first three or four 
Armistice Days were celebrated in this double sense. 
The nation was like a battalion which marches to a 
military funeral with muffled and mournful tunes, but 
returns with a quicker step and to livelier music. No 
sooner had the dead been remembered at the cenotaph, 
and in the great silence throughout the country, than 
thoughts turned to the celebration of the victory. Now 
all the second part of this ceremony has by tacit consent 
been lopped off; we do not hear of victory balls or 
rollicking street demonstrations on Armistice Night. 
The sense of loss and a humble grieving, as it seems to 
be, for the cruel irrationalities of a blundering world 
secm to have forced all other thoughts aside. 

It used to be said that the two minutes’ silence could 
not be repeated for more than a few years—the natural- 
ness of it would fade, a generation would grow up which 
could not share in it with sincerity, and it would then 
come to an end as all forms ought to do which signify 
nothing. By a wonderful and unforeseen evolution, 
however, the act of remembrance scems to have become 
more intense. The silence is more carefully organized 
by street crowds, who are barely aware that they are 
organizing it, and more scrupulously: observed and felt. 
All this being so, there is no reason why the two minutes’ 
silence should not last for ever. Millions perceive now 
what only the few perceived before, that there was 
reason and wisdom in the precepts of those sages and 
saints who recommended occasions of seclusion and 
meditation. 

It is held almost universally now that war is a shameful 
thing, not indeed because it does not call out the noblest 
and bravest qualities of individual men, but because 
it is a disgraceful reflection upon the degree of reason 
at which civilized nations have arrived. It is a base 
calumniation of human intelligence, a dating back of 
our methods to the darker ages of knowledge. Popular 
intuitions are much more potent than the logical con- 
victions of the learned, and if we are right in believing 
that the popular intuition about war is now practically 
universal, nothing will prevent it from becoming the 
monitor and director of the policy of this country. 

Even after the War newspapers which are called 
“ Imperialist ” had not lost the habit of reiterating the 
ancient maxim that if you want peace you must prepare 
for war, but now urgent doubts intrude themselves. 
Is there such a thing as victory? Are frontiers which 
are left unarmed by agreement less safe than those where 
the garrisons of block-houses look on one another across 
the imaginary line and where a haphazard cneounter 
may lead to a general outbreak? Has the Canadian 
frontier, which has remained inviolate for a hundred 


years, no lesson for the world 2? We cannot call to ming 
a more striking example of thoughts rushing togethe; 
and concentrating on one point than the recent demand 
for disarmament expressed by the popular * Impcrialist 
papers as well as by the Liberal and Labour newspapers, 
And they can cite the opinions, not of cranks, but of 
many of the most distinguished soldiers and sailors, 

A cautious Government, responsible for the safety of 
the country, cannot, of course, go ahead of national 
feeling. If it does it will be accused of being false to 
its trust, and no heavier charge can fall upon any 
responsible body of men. Yet it is equally true that a 
Government is false to its trust if it does not interpret 
the okvious wishes of the nation, and it is for the present 
Government to decide whether it is doing all that it 
can to keep abreast of the common desire. We freely 
admit the danger that there always is in making a false 
step through sentimental rashness, or through any 
precipitate estimate of what the people are really thinking, 
In this latter case a sectional sentiment may be presented 
as a widespread conviction, and if once such an error js 
made all hope is lost of preserving continuity in foreign 
policy. For our part, we would rather consent to the 
pace of progress towards disarmament being a trifle 
slower than it need be than accept the risk that the next 
Government or the next but one may undo what its 
predecessors have done, because it will say that folly 
or reaction (as the case may be) has to be remedied, 
Nothing more readily induces a belief in foreign countries 
that Great Britain is not to be trusted than frequent 
chopping and changing in our foreign policy. <A discreet 
Government, then, will secure that its policy will be 
regarded by its successors as neither offensive nor 
inadequate. 

But when all these pitfalls have been catalogued, 
much ground remains where it is not risky to move. 
After every great war there is a period of almost complete 
safety when the nations are too crippled and too weary 
to fight again. During that period—and we are living 
in such a period now—every rational experiment in 
building up a new machinery of peace ought to be tried. 
If the experiments fail and new generations arise not 
averse from war, then it will clearly be necessary for the 
nation to defend itself on the old terms and in the old 
way. 

In our judgment the Government could do three 
things at once which, so far as we can see, would run 
the country into no further dangers, yet would be positive 
demonstrations of the sincere determination of Great 
Britain to ensure peace. First, the Government might 
make it perfectly plain to the United States that we 
have no intention whatever of entering upon a naval 
competition with her. We believe that the effect of 
such a demonstration would be tremendous. Popular 
opinion on this subject in the United States has not yet 
really formed itself. We could help to form it. We 
believe that the feeling of the two peoples would exactly 
coincide. Secondly, the Government could sign the 
“optional clause’ which would pledge Great Britam 
to submit disputes to the International Court of Justice. 
Thirdly, the Government could express their readiness 
to enter into “all-in” arbitration treaties. If 3 
tions are necessary in this ease, by all means let reservas 
tions be made. Lord Grey of Fallodon has suggested 
that internal affairs ought to be excluded, and that it 
ought also to be laid down that acts committed when 
a nation is at war are net suitable for arbitration until 
the war is over, 
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The Franco-Yugoslavian Treaty 


ry VE first impulse of an onlooker on reading about 

the signature in Paris of the new Treaty between 
France and Yugoslavia is to wonder why there is so 
much fuss and excitement in Yugoslavia and Italy. For 
the nature of the Treaty has been known for at least 
four years, and within that period it might have been 
signed at any moment. It is in no way different in 
form or intention from the Treaties between France 
and Czechoslovakia and France and Rumania. It is 
merely one of a series. 

The reason for the excitement is that Yugoslavia is 
oily one of the tilting grounds where Italy and France 
compete. In justice to M. Briand, it must be said 
that the last thing he desires is that the Treaty should 
be an offence to Italy. As the foreign policy of France 
has shaped itself, it was inevitable that the Treaty with 
Yugoslavia should be signed some time, and M. Briand, 
whose opinion is entitled to all respect, divined that the 
present time would be opportune. He had noted, as 
we have all done, the nervousness of Yugoslavia, and he 
thought that this Treaty of Friendship would be a 
reassuring influence. When men desire that a particular 
act should have a calming effect they are no doubt 
surprised when they see that the result is an outburst 
of sinister speculation in one quarter and in another of 
exuberant rejoicing as though a mortal danger had 
been averted. Italy speaks of the Treaty with Yugo- 
davia as tantamount to an unfriendly act against herself. 
Yugoslavia has proclaimed the signing of the Treaty 
as an “* historic event ’” which has completed the defences 
of Yugoslavia against an enemy who is unnamed but 
definitely indicated. 

The Treaty, like the French Treaties with Rumania 
and Czechoslovakia, provides for mutual support if 
either party should be the victim of aggression from a 
third Power. The parties also undertake not to make 
war upon one another and to submit disputes to arbitra- 
tion. All these provisions are expressly described in 
the Treaty as being in consort with the Covenant. 

It all seems harmless and peaceful enough till it is 
rad in the light of the accusations that France has 
rally planned a policy of encirclement. M. Briand 
disavows any such policy, and we believe him. But it 
must be admitted that French newspapers are not happy 
in their argument when they compare the Treaties 
between France and the Little Entente with Locarno. 
Locarno is a bilateral instrument ; it guarantees Germany 


equally with France, and Great Britain and Italy are 
parties to the guarantee. If the Little Entente Treaties 
were to be comparable with Locarno they ought to bring 
in Italy. It would be better if the question were not 
raised, but a determined critic of the Little Entente 
Treaties might say that they incidentally weaken the 
props of the Locarno Treaty in favour of France and 
against Germany. 

“The way of Balkan and Danubian peace,” says 
Italy, “‘ passes through Rome.’’ Those words contain 
the sense of all the minatory comment in Italy on the 
new Treaty. Nobody yet knows what the bearing of 
Yugoslavia will be in face of Italian annoyance. We 
sincerely hope that, feeling safer than she did, she will 
settle down quietly; but the contrary effect may be 
produced—she may feel that she can now be unaccom- 
modating in every aspect of her numerous relations 
with Italy. 

It is a great pity that Signor Mussolini did not hold 
steadily to his first policy of treating Yugoslavia 
considerately. Even Don Sturzo praised the way in 
which Signor Mussolini ignored Nationalist rhetoric in 
Italy and improved upon the Treaty of Rapallo and the 
Convention of Santa Margherita. Signor Mussolini pre- 
ferred negotiation to violence, and in return for the 
annexation of Fiume to Italy he let Yugoslavia con- 
siderably improve the frontier of the corpus separatum. 
It only remained to complete this friendly bargaining 
by agreeing upon the economic and juridical conventions 
contained in the Treaty of Nettuno. Unhappily, Yugo- 
slavia has never ratified that Treaty. But why? She 
was too much alarmed when Italy effected the Treaty 
of Tirana with Albania. It was when Signor Mussolini 
virtually established a protectorate over Albania by 
that Treaty that he ceased to temper the wind for 
Yugoslavia. 

It does not seem that the rest of Europe can do more 
than play the anxious part of looking on and hoping for 
the best. Very likely bad temper and suspicion will 
abate as quickly as they arose. But we all have a 
right to ask that both Yugoslavia and Italy will behave 
as good Europeans and good members of the League. 
If Yugoslavia can refrain from provocative boasting 
about the new Treaty, Italy can equally refrain from 
giving Yugoslavia any pretext for saying that the Slavs 
of Istria and Gorizia are persecuted or that Albania is 
really Italian. 


The Hill of the Lord 


[" seems to be implicit in the very nature of religious 


controversy, that it so easily persuades those 
‘gaging in it to adopt an ever lower and more limited 
standpoint. Like persons sliding down the opposite sides 
of a mountain, they steadily recede from those summits 
where they might be at one; and each new shower of 
stones announces a constantly accelerated retreat, which 
inevitably drives them further and further apart. Each 
at last come to anchor in a position from which his 
adversary’s real situation is entirely concealed. Then the 
bit of rock immediately above him is easily mistaken for 
the object of the climb; and its peculiar stratification 
heeomes evidence of the nature of the whole. 

In the discussions raging round the Prayer Book, and 
the secondary disturbances which these have provoked, 
dispassionate observers have seen—some with a cynical 
amusement but others with bitter regret —this unfortu- 


nate process taking place. They have watched some of 
those specially entrusted with the spiritual guidance of 
man slipping down into positions from which the other 
tracks upon the mountain, and the end to which all must 
converge, are seen—if at all—in false perspective; and 
the large boulder in the foreground is identified with the 
rock on which the one true Church is built. And it seems 
to some of these onlookers that a recovery of that sense 
of the mountain which makes the real mountaineer, and 
reduces to their true proportion the Alpine adventures of 
men—in religious terms, a fresh perception of the over- 
whelming majesty yet actualness of God over against 
these small achievements—can alone bring the contending 
climbers peace. The sterile ledge where the intrepid 
Bishop A—— flourishes his ice-axe and reproves the 
foolish botanizings of Father B -; the ascent through 
homely pastures, and past shockingly primitive and toy- 
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like chalets, by which the Dean of C leads his fol- 
lowers to the eternal snows; the gentle gradients of that 
well-tried pathway which Canon D recommends so 
highly ; the gully where the Rev. Dr. E—— performs 
such marvels with the rope—all these routes are valid 
because all lead up the mountain side. Those who love 
the mountain may surely admire this rich diversity of 
opportunity and of landscape, without discrediting the 
methods of their fellow mountaineers. 

“Ne vives pas de comparaisons,” said the wise and 
saintly Abbé Huvelin. ‘“* Allez votre chemin ; laissez les 
autres aller le leur. Ne prétendez point forcer les autres a 
voir de votre maniére ; vous n'y parviendrez jamais. Dieu 
se sert de tout.” This prescription for ecclesiastical peace 
comes not from a religious individualist, nor from one 
of those persons whose slight hold on doctrine distresses 
our religious Press. It comes from a devout and learned 
Roman Catholic, who held with a steady hand the balance 
between authority and scholarship, and whose ardent 
and radiating spirituality transformed hundreds of lives. 
It establishes a principle which, fully accepted, might 
surely go far to cure our present discontents. 

Dieu se sert de tout. The most daring speculations on 
the one hand, the most “ magical” practices upon the 
other, reveal their true proportions, their allusive quality, 
when matched against the Living Truth which trans- 
cends yet so willingly employs them. For, after all, the 
value of these, as of all other religious acts and declara- 
tions, is wholly determined by the charity which they are 
able to convey. Deus caritas est. Human religion is 
simply a live wire, along which the energy of charity 
comes to man’s soul from the Eternal, and returns again 
to its source. Thus the doctrine or practice which does 
not convey charity ceases to be religious; whilst the 
most extreme sacramental act, the simplest and least 
articulated aspiration, in so far as these mediate the 
Eternal, truly minister to the spiritual life of men. 

Religion in all its depth and range, its wide and lovely 
variousness, witnesses to this truth: assuring us that it 
is the strange privilege of man to ascend by means not 








only of thoughts but of things—by symbol, by act, anq 
by speculation—to That which transcends all thoughts 
and all things. Here is the identic goal of theology anq 
of sacraments, of selfless action and of contemplation, 
There are many routes out of the valley of the restless 
mind; and no two selves accomplish the journey jp 
quite the same way or by quite the same climbing nicthods, 
Allez votre chemin. 

Nor is that ineffable summit which incites and ove. 
sions the journey seen in exactly the same manner hy any 
two pairs of eyes, in those rare moments when thy shitting 
mists give us a glimpse of its awful loveliness. For there 
is a vast gulf between even the best and most spiritual 
experiences of man and the Ultimate which thy 
riences imply. Yet a curious hatred of the co 
which limit human knowledge, a forgetfulness of the 
factors—at once sensible and spiritual—which cvoke 
human love and keep it alive, seem to steel the relivious 
mind against acknowledgment of these truths. It js 
strange that modern men, slowly opening their © 
the vastness of the universe, do not obtain from this 
revelation a more vivid sense of their own limitations, 
and of the symbolic character of all their knowledge. We 
may well say of all realities, as St. Thomas does of divine 
things, that “ they are not named by our intellect 
really are in themselves, for in that way it knows them 
not.” Meditation on this liberating truth—and 
again, it comes to us from one of the most orthodox of the 
saints—might even teach us to look mercifully at the 
religious language our neighbours prefer to employ. The 
wall of Paradise, says Nicolas of Cusa, is built of contra- 
dictions. There, perhaps, some of the most embittered 
adversaries will find with astonishment their lhiardest 
stones set side by side. But this doctrine has never been 
popular in any section of the Church: for it requires a 
humble realization that the supreme Object of religion 
transcends all the partial apprehensions of men, and 
cannot adequately be disclosed or worshipped by 
method alone. 
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Parliament Again 


ry HE equanimity of the present House of Commons is 

so seldom disturbed that the occasional emergence 
of a subject for conversation is hailed with delight. Last 
week, after an absence of some three months, members 
actually discovered a couple of things to talk about, and 
the novelty of this situation induced an atmosphere of 
excitement. There was the MacDonald-Snowden quarrel, 
and—far more intriguing—the Lloyd George-Rothermere 
flirtation. The coolness between the leader of the Oppo- 
sition and his principal lieutenant is no new event, but it 
has been considerably accentuated by the “ Surtax ” 
proposal, a fact which brings a measure of relief to certain 
disturbed Unionist breasts. Mr. Snowden knows very 
well that this Surtax is a bad tax, an unfair tax, and that 
it would complicate quite unnecessarily the already 
intricate processes by which revenue from direct taxation 
finds its way to the Treasury: he also knows that if he 
is to obtain anything like the sum anticipated from it, he 
will have to go for the company reserves, a wanton thing 
to do. A comparatively modest addition to the Income 
Tax and Super Tax, and if necessary a slight accentua- 
tion of the differentiation between earned and unearned 
income, would achieve all the desires of the more ardent 
left wing spirits without any trouble ; and it would pro- 
duce about twice as much revenue. But, of course, it 
would not sound as heroie or seem as attractive as the 
* Surtax.” Mr. Graham knows all this too. And there, 


for the moment, we must leave the matter, with Messrs. 
MacDonald and Snowden sitting as far as possible back 
to back on the front Opposition bench. 

The Lloyd George-Rothermere alliance would be in 
credible if it were not blazoned forth to an astonished 
world every morning. As far as one can gather it is 
gaining a lot of votes for the Liberals in the Midlands 
and in the West Country, and doing them a lot of harm in 
the North, particularly in Scotland, where the electors 
are more “aware” politically, and have never been partial 
to Daily Mail politics. The only creditable thing about 
the whole affair is that both the principal parties continue 
to advocate policies which, on every subject except that 
of Party funds, are diametrically opposed to each other. 

On the floor of the House of Commons the Films Bill 
continues upon its inexplicable way. But there was an 
“incident ” during the Second Reading debate on the 
Unemployment Insurance Bill. Mr. Harold Macmillan, 
who for indomitable fortitude, persistence, and optimism 
can only be compared with King Bruce of Scotland, asked 
the Government to produce a constructive policy, and— 
still more heroically—suggested one. A veritable Press 
tornado broke over his head the next day, and Mr. Esmond 
Harmsworth directed him to cross the floor immediately. 
This provoked an amusing smoking-room comment that 
if the Y.M.C.A. did cross the floor, Lord Rothermere 
would have to present encther statue of ‘ La Délivrance " 
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to the Carlton Club and get Mr. Lloyd George to unveil it. 


Thus there have been disturbances in every camp. 
Only the Cabinet enjoys untroubled slumber. M- 


Baldwin has decided that nothing is to be done if he can 
help it. The Times 


Well, let it! 


with young men full of ideas. 


may fulminate about his appoint- 


plague cl 


Ten 


He is not going to be 
Why should he be ? 


ments. 
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to one the ideas are all wrong. So long as he is there, 
industry is going to be left to its own devices, and if the 
someone else to make 


We shall 


for several 


country doesn’t like that they can get 
a mess of it. That is his philosophy and p icy. 
not know if he is intrinsically right or wrong 
And we shall not know if the country 


vears to come 


The Building of 12,000 Houses 


can never be 


that 
namely, slum clearance. 


0] the hou ] 


sOmNIC 


“Tiere is one question 
alt with as a purely ece 
This is a he ritage of past n lee 


generations will have to pay a heavy toll. 


as pe 
propositic 

f for which the 
The longer it is delayed 


prese ni and SUCCEE liv q 


the more 8€é rious the di ffir ultics will becone and the Government, 
f whatever party it consista, that will devise a considered scheme 
for thé abolition of slums over a neriod of years will deserve well of 


the community. 


YR TUDOR WALTERS, the author of these weighty 
S thoroughly out what we 
have written on the subject, has just issued a book 
whose title is that of this article.* No one in England 
speaks with more authority on what can and cannot 
he done to solve the difficulties that face us in ensuring 
our people a decent standard of living, and we feel that 
his opinions, and the wonderful results that have aecrued 


words, which so bear 


from putting these opinions into practice, should be 
hroadcast through the length and breadth of England. 
While others conned 
statistics, considered difficulties, it has been his fortunate 
Under his able direction there 


have puzzled and pondered, 


lot to be up and doing. 


has been erected a series of garden villages in the 
Midlands which comprise a total of no less than twelve 
thousand houses. This has been done in five years 
and at no cost to the tax-payer. The Government 


subsidy has been used only to lower the rents which 
the tenants are asked to pay. 

As Lord Aberconway says in his preface to the volume 
nder consideration, the cconomic and practical success 
of the Industrial Housing Association teaches us three 
oreal 
“ (1) That State aid 
n purely business lines, without the 
(2) That by the pooling of the joint credit of big firms in any 
financed at the lowest 


lessons — 


an be given to work of national import wi 
he Ip of subsidies. 
part ilar line of business, such work can b 
possible cost. 

(3) That the workers in our great 
on a generous if not lavish 
which involves no | 


industries can be housed and 
by a charge on their 
who raise the capital.” 


aredt tor 


ndustry 88 to those 


The moral is this. What twenty-four mining companies 
have done in the last few years, the textile trades or the 
iron and steel trades to-morrow. We 
have already written of that foul beast of poverty, which 
grows stronger on the slime in which it lives, and which 
can only be defeated by a St. George who will drive it 
If our large employers of labour 

fully their responsibilities for 


could also do 


into the light of day. 
would recognize more 
the proper housing of their workpeople, the dragon 
of slum-land would have received a spear thrust in a 
vital part. The first need is that spirit of co-operation 
of which Sir Alfred Mond wrote recently, and which 
has already proved so successful on the retail side of 
marketing, where the workers themselves administer it. 
The Industrial Housing Association has proved that 
the advantages of co-operation are just as real for 
employers as they are for workers, when the principle 
is applied to the raising of capital and the carrying 
out of building schemes. 

Shortly after the War, when money was short and 
the housing question even more difficult than it is now, 
a conference of coal owners, under the presidency of 
lord Aberconway, approached the Government for a loan 


Sir J. 





* The Building of 12,000 Houses, By the Rt. Hon. 


Tudor Walters. (E. Benn. 21s.) 


thinks he is right or wrong until 1929, WaTcHMAN, 

on the security of their joint credit in order io build 
villages for their workpeople as rapidly and cheaply 
as possible. The result, largely owing to the able 


management of Sir Tudor Walters, niust have exceeded 
all expectations. About £6,000,000 spent 
12,000 houses have been built at a rate which averaged 
at its peak 100 houses per week, and these houses can 
be let at from 8s. to 12s. per week, laid out in charming 


has been 


and with and aesthetic 
convenience that the 


Such is the splendid answer that 


surroundings every sanitary 


modern housewife can desire. 


these twenty-four 
companies have given to the despairing dotards who say 
that the slum problem is insoluble. 

To attempt a précis of an already condensed summary 
is impossible here. The problems which were faced, the 
decisions that 
achieved, make a story of only thirty-five pages of large 


were arrived at, the results which were 
type, which it is not unreasonable to ask all interested in 
the matter to read for themselves : they are of fascinating 
interest. We propose to comment only on the lessons 
to be learned. 
First, large-scale 


The 


power it gives in dealing with contractors, in purchasing 


building has come to. stay. 
materials, and in planning the work is indispensable 
for economy and rapidity. Factory organization would 
appear to be almost as necessary under modern conditions 
in building houses as it is in building motor cars. 

amal- 
gamate in The 
idiotic policy of high prices and small production is 


iterials must 





Secondly, suppliers of building mi: 


order to secure an economic output. 


alwavs and everywhere fatal. 

Thirdly, that it 
to say that they do not appreciate better housing con- 
A favourite, but snivelling, apology for inaction 


is a libel on the people of England 
ditions. 
is that the bathroom of the poor man is used as a store 
for potatoes or other household requisites. “ This is 
certainly not our experience,” writes Sir Tudor Walters. 
* We find that the bulk of the tenants greatly appreciate 
a good house and make full use of all its conveniences. 
Some of these houses are very well furnished and kept 
up, and there is no doubt that the influence upon the 
children of living under conditions which tend to promote 
cleanliness and_ self-respect is great.” We are 
glad to know this on such good authority, for it will 
deprive reactionaries of one rusty weapon of mistrust. 

As we look through the ninety-eight drawings which 
illustrate the accomplishment of this great and good 
work, with their recreation grounds for children and 
adults, their curved market 
squares with sundials, their intelligent planning and 
planting, their attractive architecture, we cannot fail 
to be impressed by the forethought, ingenuity, imagi- 
nation which are so characteristic of private enterprise 
Every one 


very 


streets, cottage shops, 


as distinguished from Socialistic schemes. 
of these houses is planned with real intelligence to mect 
There is a bathroom in each, 
There is a 
In some 


the needs of the miner. 
and ample cupboards, shelving, and pegs. 
place for the perambulator and for the bicycle. 
there is a shed for a motor bicycle, and already a garage 


is asked for in some cases. The more the miners want, 
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the better for all of us; for if they carn more, we are all 
gainers. 

Here is a definite, unsensational, eminently practical 
new world in the making, which is causing a part of 
industrial England to blossom, if not with the beauties 
of more favoured parts of earth, at any rate with that 
higher happiness of the home that should be within reach 
of all of us—with hale and hearty children, in whose 
bright faces the hope of England lies. 


Education in Switzerland 


WITZERLAND, the home of the League of Nations, 
the meeting-place of so many peace and other 
conferences, the playground of Europe, is fast becoming 
the class-room as well. A position in the heart of Europe 
at the fusion of the Latin and Germanic cultures, three 
official spoken languages—French, German, and Italian— 
a tradition of neutrality and a certain sense of stability 
and security in the character of its people and government, 
give it important natural advantages, to which must be 
added the great and varied beauty of its scenery and the 
excellence of its climate. 

On the foundation of these natural advantages, the 
various Cantonal governments have built up and endowed 
an elaborate system of State education, intended prim- 
arily for their own citizens, but also adapted to attract 
foreign students. The fact that a large percentage of the 
students attending lectures at the various Universities 
and schools are of foreign parentage shows how the educa- 
tional facilities of the country have been realized and 
availed of. Thus, at the University of Fribourg there 
are 251 native students and 27 foreign; at Geneva, 
respectively 550 and 745; at Zurich University 1,457 
and 521, and at the famous Polytechnic of Zurich 1,457 
native students and 669 foreign. In all, foreign students 
form quite a third of the University rolls. 

Though liberal studies are by no means neglected, and 
though the tone and tendency of University life varies 
considerably in the different intellectual centres, the 
trend of Swiss education in the main is towards the tech- 
nical, commercial, and scientific equipment of their 
young men and women. A recent work, La Suisse et ses 
Ecoles, published by the Swiss Tourist Office at Zurich 
and Lausanne, writes :— 

“ L’école suisse s’inspire de l’esprit moderne; sans abandoner 
certaines idées humanistes, elle vise de plus en plus 4 pourvoir 
I'éléve en vue des tiches immédiates, de sa rapide adaption 4 sa 
carriére. Les degrés doivent former des esprits pratiques, bien 
armés et dispos pour la lutte de la vie. Les langues mortes le 
eédent aux langues vivantes, le grec 4 l'anglais.” 

To the English student, apart from the excellence of 
the education in itself, Switzerland appeals on account 
of the opportunities it gives for the acquiring of a thorough 
and intimate knowledge of French and German. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that a speaking and writing 
knowledge of modern languages is not only part of a liberal 
education, opening up, as it does, the whole new field of a 
nation’s literature, but also an essential to most careers. 
In what is known as the “ Suisse Romande ”’ or French- 
speaking Switzerland, comprising the Cantons of Geneva, 
Vaud, Neuchatel, Fribourg, and parts of Valais, French 
is the language of the class-rooms, the playing-fields, and 
of the daily intercourse of life. In the remaining Cantons, 
with the exception of Tessin, where Italian is the spoken 
language, German prevails. 

A slight survey of the educational facilities at an 
important educational and intellectual centre such as 
Lausanne, will show the wide scope and variety of oppor- 
tunities available. Here at Lausanne primary, secondary, 


gymnase, and University courses at the State institutions 
are open to children of foreign parents. 


The fees, almost 





— 
neminal for native students, are very moderate for 
foreign pupils. The children of foreign parents why 
reside in the canton and pay the ordinary Swiss taxs 
are admitted on exactly the same terms as the Swiss, 4 
Swiss boy or girl pays at any of the State secondary 
schools 80 franes (£3 4s.) per year during the first yea: 
for pupils of twelve to fourteen years, rising to 150 frane 
(£6) for the final courses for pupils of sixteen years anf 
upwards. The fees for children of foreign nationality 
whose parents do not pay the full Swiss taxes have beey 
fixed at 400 francs (£16) per year. It must be understood 
that State-endowed institutions in Switzerland, with , 
few exceptions in German Switzerland, do not take 
boarders, so that these fees are for the bare education, 

The fees for a University degree vary according to th 
subject. Medicine or Science would cost more than, say, 
Law. Roughly speaking, a degree in Law would come 










to £60 m fees and a degree in Medicine £100. 

But good as is the State system of education in Swit. 
zerland, the English student is by no means confined to 
it. Lausanne, for instance, has six private schools for 
boys and no less than forty-five finishing schools for 
girls. The percentage of English-speaking boys and 
girls in these schools at Lausanne would be, say, 33 per 
cent. in boys and 35 to 40 per cent. in girls. Taking the 
whole of Switzerland one might estimate at 15 per cent, 
the number of English-speaking students taking courses 
at the various Universities and “ Ecoles Supéricures.” 

The following are some of the better-known private 
schools at Lausanne and on the shores of Lake Leman :— 
L’Ecole Vinet at Lausanne is a large and typical Swiss 
day school for girls, with 280 to 300 pupils, of whom about 
fifty are English or English-speaking. Children are taken 
from the earliest years and trained up to the higher 
secondary course at eighteen to nineteen years, when 
they are ready for the University. The fees range from 
£7 per year for the first courses for small children to £16 
per year for the final classes. Lemania College at Lau- 
sanne is co-educational and prepares children from thirteen 
years of age up to entrance to the University. Thc Ecole 
Nouvelle at Chailly, Lausanne, is also co-educational 
for 120 boys and girls, and takes day pupils and boarders, 
from eight to nineteen years. Lycée Jaccard and La 
Villa at Ouchy are well-known boarding schools for 
boys. The Institut Carnal at Rolle, on the shores of the 
lake, usually known as Rosey School, is a first-class and 
well-known boarding school for boys, with a reputation 
for study and sport. La Casita, Le Grand Verger, 
Pensionnat Roseneck, Les Alliéres, are among the better- 
known girls’ finishing schools at Lausanne. 

The fees at these schools vary. The average fecs would 
be about 4,300 francs (£172) per year, and are certainly 
not more expensive than schools of the same class at home. 
But in addition to these private Swiss schools, there have 
sprung up recently in Switzerland several schools owned 
and controlled by British masters and mistresses, where 
boys and girls are prepared for entrance to the Public 
Schools and Universities of home in the company and 
atmosphere of the youth of their own country. Suc 
schools are :—Chillon College at Territet, Montreux; 
Captain Fox’s School at Geneva; Captain Mocatta’s 
Preparatory School at Glion, and Mr. Reeve’s English 
Preparatory School at Chateau d’Oex, 3,200 feet in the 
Alps, established in 1911 and the oldest English school 
in the high Alps. These schools are for boys, while 
Chatelard School and St. George’s School at Montreux 
take girls. The terminal fees at these schools vary, 
but are in or about £40 to £60. 

At Lausanne, in addition to the five faculties of the 
University, Theology, Medicine, Law, Letters, and Science, 
there is, attached to the Faculty of Letters, a special 
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course Of Modern French, for the benefit of foreign 
students; while attached to the Faculty of Law are special 
schools of Social, Political, and Commercial Economics, 
with a valuable course of Consular and Diplomatic 
instruction, unique of its kind. 

A special feature of Swiss education is the forty 
State-endowed “ Ecoles sup¢érieures de Commerce ” which 
one finds at Lausanne and elsewhere throughout Switzer- 
land. These schools take boys and girls from fourteen 
years of age and train them for any commercial career, 
as well as for most of the State services. At each there 
jsa preparatory class called the ‘Classe de perfectionne- 
ment ” for foreign students to enable them to follow the 
regular classes with advantage. St. Gall has a special 
Commercial School and University, as has Neuchatel, 
while the Polytechnic at Zurich, universally known as the 
“Polly,” has 2,500 students and is world-renowned. 

Field sports and games of all sorts have so developed 
in Switzerland nowadays that British students can 
enjoy, with the exception of cricket, practically all the 
sports of home, with the addition of Winter Sports in the 
Alps. The English student in Switzerland comes in 
contact with the thought and culture of Europe. In 
French-speaking Switzerland he or she is in touch with 
France, in Eastern Switzerland with Germany. In both 
Switzerlands the British student meets on a level, on the 


playing-fields and in the class-rooms, students of many 
nationalitics, and undeubtedly this contact and inter- 


course is all to the good. 


W. BP. ik. 
[The Spectator cannot advise as to schools, but will forward 
any inquiries to the official hureau Switzerland dealing with 
such matters.—Ep. Spectutor.] 


Life Beyond the Grave 


[The recent articles on Reincarnation have aroused such wide- 
spread interest that we are glad to continue the series by publishing 
the views of a well-known priest and scholar on the attitude of the 
Church of Rome.—Eb. Spectaior.] 
IFYHE doctrine of the Catholic Church concerning the 

life to come docs not seek acceptance because it 
seems more or less plausible, or because it explains diffi- 
culties, or sounds comforting, but only because it claims 
to be the truth, a truth divinely revealed. I can make no 
attempt here to show how the existence of such a revela- 
tion, given through Jesus Christ, the Worp, is the foun- 
dation of all dogmatic teaching. But the whole logical 
edifice is based upon the historical credentials of Him 
who rose from the dead, who worked miracles in proof of 
His mission, and who founded that organization which 
we call the Church Catholic. We may point, in fact, to 
this recognition of a definite and final revelation, as a 
criterion which marks off orthodox Christianity from all 
modern eclectic philosophies and cults. 

Though theological treatises and devotional literature 
abound in speculations concerning the condition and 
activities of man in the future life—many of these ideas 
being based upon the alleged visions of saintly mystics— 
very little of what is thus propounded can be regarded as 
matter of faith. There are only a few broad truths 
to which an unconditional assent is demanded from the 
faithful who would remain in communion with the Church 
of Rome. Let me summarize them as follows :—Decath, 
which is declared to be the common lot of every man 
born into this world, consists in the separation of soul 
and body. By death, man’s earthly probation is ter- 
Minated and he ceases thereafter to be capable of merit 
or demerit. In harmony with this it is further defined 
that immediately upon death there follows the judgment 
of the individual soul, whereby its lot for all eternity is 
immutably determined. We must not, however, conclude 


J 


therefrom that the elect after a favourable sentence are 
necessarily admitted at once to the enjoyment of the 
vision of God. On the contrary, those that still retain 
any sort of affection for sin or that have made inadequate 
atonement for the transgressions and omissions of their 
life on earth, undergo a further purification in purgatory 
until their souls are cleansed from the defilements they 
have contracted and they are fitted to take their place in 
the ranks of the blessed. While they remain denizens of 
purgatory they may be helped by the prayers and good 
works of men on earth, and in particular by the great 
central rite of Catholic worship, the offering of the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. On the other hand, the souls of the 
reprobate in hell cannot in any way be helped, although 
the degree of their suffering is proportionate to their 
guilt, just as the happiness enjoyed by the elect in heaven 
is proportionate to the merit acquired during the time of 
their earthly probation. Absolute finality, however, 
whether of bliss or of woe, will only be 
under circumstances which we can but vaguely picture 
to ourselves, doomsday, the end of the world, shall come, 
and each human soul will be for ever reunited to the 
body which belongs to it and which it will recognize 
unfailingly for its own. 

This is the sum of what the Catholic holds to have been 
divinely revealed concerning the life to come. Our know- 
ledge is founded upon Scripture and the teaching of Jesus 
Christ as interpreted and unfolded throughout the ages 
by Christian tradition. Some may object that such ideas 
of reward and punishment are crude. But is the human 
race at large capable of grasping anything that is not 
crude? We claim, at any rate, that the system is not 
man-made, in the sense, for example, in which theo- 
sophical teaching has been pieced together by those very 
terrestrial soothsayers, Madame Blavatsky, Mrs. Besant, 
and Mr. Leadbeater. We claim also that it has come 
down to us endorsed through nineteen centuries by the 
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lects and of the most heroic lovers of their fellow-men 
whom the world has known. Its strongest point seems to 
me to be that it particularizes and defines so little. What 
can we know, or even conceive, of the perceptions, 
activities, and raptures of the spirit when divorced from 
its bodily envelope? The earnest believer will be the 
first to admit that such teaching leaves many problems 
unanswered, but he also holds that it is part of the merit 
of faith to trust that the supreme wisdom of the Creator 
will make known their solution in His own good season 
when our understanding is sufficiently developed to 
receive it. Can we comprehend eternity, when we are 
not even sure, as Einstein has taught us, that we have 
yet grasped the true nature of time ? 

There is, however, one thing which we can understand, 
and which, under the name of “the Communion of 
Saints,’ has been present to the mind of the orthodox 
Christian from very early ages. The Church Militant on 
earth, the Church Triumphant in heaven, and the Church 
Suffering in purgatory form one body. Those who are 
now scparated by death can ‘hope to meet again, and 
they can help each other even now. Let me quote one 
illustration of the beliefs regarding the future life which, 
though not imposed or universally received, are now 
quite commonly held by Catholics. I translate from a 
modern book called La Psychologie du Purgatoire, in 
which the author, the Abbé Chollat, is dealing with the 
intellectual activities of those detained in the place of 
expiation :—‘ The eye of the soul has a still wider range. 
It penetrates to the surface of this world of ours. In 
anguish as in glory, in purgatory as in heaven, the soul 
possesses the same nature; its knowledge of the earth 
is the same: and if the occurrences of this life are 
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perceptible to the elect in heaven, they are equally per- 
ceptible to the elect in purgatory. Those then whose 
loss we deplore have not really left us; as immaterial 
beings they are unaffected by locality or distance ; they 
are near us; clear-sighted as they arc, there are no 
opaque barriers, there is no dimness of vision. They 
know us, they follow our movements, and in the delicate 
consideration of a love which grows continually purer, 
and in the concentration of a gaze which becomes ever 
more intent, they enfold us in their affectionate solicitude.” 
It is probably needless to say that the Church whose 
doctrine I have tried to outline has resolutely set her 
face against all attempts to hold intercourse with the souls 
of the dead by mediums or automatic writing, but she 
has no condemnation for such communion of thought and 
prayer as is indicated in the passage just cited. 
Hersert Tuvcrston, S.J. 


Peterborough’s Museum 


NV ANY people must stop in Peterborough for one 
4 reason or other and no doubt they go to see the 
cathedral. A beautiful thing it is, and blessed with a verger 
who is a companion rather than a guide. How unlike his 
easy, Varying, interested talk was to the ordinary parroting! 

But there is another thing in Peterborough which 
probably many miss, for the Museum lies away from the 
centre of the old market town, housed in a disused skating- 
rink opening off a quite modern street. For that matter, 
its chief treasures are not very ancient. Quite a number 
were given to the present curator, Mr. Bodger, by sons 
or daughters of those for whom they were first made. 
So short a time divides us from the days when Norman 
Cross prison, five miles from Peterborough, held 9,000 
French prisoners of war. 

There is no such gathering of the work of these prisoners 
anywhere else in the world; and nothing could be fitter 
than to move compassion. In the centre of the room is 
a huge show-case full of objects which would take the most 
skilful craftsman long months to accomplish, with all 
appliances to hand. Yet these people had only the rudest 
tools, and for their material, bones begged from the cook- 
house, scraps of wood, pieces of paper and a little straw. 
But time did not count for them; some were as long as 
thirteen years in prison. In some of the exhibits far more 
than patient dexterity is shown. One panel, in openwork 
of bone polished like ivory, represents a hunting scene 
with Diana and her attendant rider pursuing a stag, and it 
is worth a place anywhere for its beauty. Artists like 
everyone else came under conscription, and some of them 
were brought to Norman Cross by the chances of war. 
So were workers from districts of France where straw- 
plaiting is a skilled trade and they made a sort of school. 
One man, Jean Delaporte, has Ieft his name. A picture of 
Peterborough Cathedral, executed by him from a print, is 
an amazing piece of skill. This was a commission given by 
one of the local people who had pity on these unfortunates 
and came to visit the market which they were allowed to 
hold inside the barred gates, so that wares could be passed 
through from their stalls. But Delaporte’s art when left 
to its own inspiration, can best be judged by the figure of 
a man in Tyrolese dress, so set in shining straw that it 
seems outlined by sunlight. How he got that gloss and 
how it defies time is a marvel. 

But nobody will value this collection properly without 
some knowledge of the literature that describes the prison 
life. Mr. Bodger has it all by heart ; yet he does not willingly 
dwell upon the darker aspects. Indeed, at Norman Cross 
things seem to have been done with tolerable humanity ; 
but the record of what happened at other prisons is worth 
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reading, if only to make us thankful that mankind has 
grown more decent. The worst that was heard of prison 
conditions in the late war is better than the best of those 
days. 

Evil stories come down to us about officers and nop. 
commissioned oflicers who had drifted, as the worst mep 
do in war, into secure posts where they could exercise g 
lust for bullying ; and nothing in these stories makes one “ seg 
red” so fiercely as the instances in which a prison or a hulk 
had developed these skilled crafts, by 
earned a little money and made time pass less mis: rably, 
till the officer in charge, on some pretext of discipline, came 
in, confiscating every tool, and smashing works on which 
months of labour and hope and affection had been laid out, 
In one case at least, men who had endured every sort of 
privation and punishment ran mad at this ; and no wonder, 
There are things at Peterborough so built up that it would 
be hard to blame the artificers if they killed whoever 
destroyed them. Yet even in those days the ordinary 
English public coming to the prison market were so moved 
by these works to sympathize with their makers that they 
came to be willing helpers of any who escaped. 

If there is a better guide living than the verger at the 
cathedral, it is Mr. Bodger, to whom chiefly the Museum 
owes its origin. When he is away, there is a caretaker 
who loves all these things like his children—but not im. 
partially. He pointed to one marvellous ship: ‘ That’s 
my little favourite,” he said. I never saw anywhere else 
so human a museum. 
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STEPHEN Gwyn», 


The Most Miserable Day of My 
Life 
HAVE been frightened, bored, hurt, 
or twice in danger, but I have never 
thoroughly wretched as I was on this journey through 
France. Also, it was all so unexpected. I had engaged 
a wagon-lit, meaning to travel in comfort to my mother’s 
house in Italy, for I was something of an invalid. This 
was in the spring of 1919: I was on sick leave after the 
war, and travelling in uniform, as everybody did in those 
days. 

But the best booked berths are no insurance against 
the will of Fate. At first all went smoothly. My place 
was duly reserved from Paris to Ventimiglia. I had 
dined in the Gare de Lyons on a fresh trout and salad. 
I had slept soundly in the southward speeding express. 
At Lyons I woke refreshed. The dawn smelt good and 
I decided to drink a cup of café-au-lait. Before leaving 
my compartment I put out my shaving things, watch, 
money, and a book I particularly wanted to read, in 
anticipation of a quiet day. Then, slipping on a “ British 
warm ” over my pyjamas, I padded out in my slippers 
to the buffet. It was then that a grinning god of mis- 
adventure took charge of my affairs. 

As I dipped a rusk into my coffee I wondered why 
no other passengers were taking this pleasant oppor- 
tunity for refreshment. Perhaps, I reflected, they were 
waiting until the train reached Avignon. Finishing my 
meal in a leisurely way, I paid for it, and, slipping the 
change out of a five-franc note into my overcoat pocket, 
I sauntered back to the platform. It was empty. 

My train had gone! 

It was some moments before the blunt and _ brutal 
truth was borne in on me. All my luggage and practically 
all my clothes were now rushing to the Riviera at fifty 
miles an hour. Here was I, hatless, bootless, practically 
penniless—a sight to stare at! A few travellers who had 
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arrived at the station stared, having nothing else to do. 
Another mad Englishman, they thought. 

I would gladly have returned to the restaurant 
to drown my woes, but, alas, I had only two frances to 
pay for the onward journey. I could not afford to hide 
there. Neither had I the spirit to look as if I was walking 
about the platform for a bet. I was unshaven and my 
hair was unbrushed. I was a real figure of fun in that 
wretched “* British warm” with its three stars on the 
shoulders. 

Every moment, as the sun rose higher and the activities 
of that dreadful day increased, I attracted more and 
more attention. The station began to fill. French 
soldiers nudged each other as I passed, wondering whether 
they should salute this pantoufled, pyjama’d Captain. 
Two peasant girls brought me to confusion and despair 
when I met their quizzical eyes. Circumstances had 
suddenly decreed that instead of sitting in state, with my 
book and boots (it is extraordinary what courage there 
is in boots), and other comforts, I should be slinking 
about as a jest for poilus and a butt for maidens with 
comcly-plaited hair. 

First I went to the station master’s office. 
my train, I said: when was the next ? 

“ But how?” cried the Chef de Gare. “ A capitaine 
de cavalerie? Why do you travel in such a guise? 
Why did you get out of the train? Could you not wait 
till Avignon to drink your café-au-lait ?_ Have you your 
ticket ?”’ he continued, with rising excitement, “ or 
your passport ? ” 

“TI have nothing,” I answered, 
is in a pocket-book on the pillow of my berth.” 

* And how much is there in it?” he asked. 

“ Mille livres,’ I said, meaning French money. 

“Mille livres sterling!”’’ he shouted. Here was a 
madman indeed, and it took me about half an hour to 
convince him that I had not deliberately alighted in my 
pyjamas and left a thousand pounds to travel without 
me. Finally, however, with a few words about my 
anxious parents, I convinced him at least of my compa- 
rative sanity. 

“ Assuredly it is not gay for you,” he admitted. 
“That a comrade in the Great War should have come to 
this —— ” 

* But, after all, I only -” 

“ Don’t excuse yourself, it is nothing. A moment’s 
indiscretion——-”” He promised to telegraph on to 
Avignon on my behalf and with that assurance I left 


I had missed 


ee 
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him, relieved. 

At last the local train arrived and I began my journey 
armed with a pass from the station master. French 
peasants crowded into the third-class carriage and stared 
at my pyjamas and slippers and my imposing overcoat. 
I shrank into the corner, too shattered for speech. 

There was no news at Avignon and no news at Marseilles 
of my luggage. That weary day travelled itself out, and 
the sun was sinking when I reached Monte Carlo, famished 
and forlorn. The sandwiches at the buffet cost one frane 
each, but I knew no scruples in my starving state. I 
took three of them, as well as a large glass of wine. 
But strange to say, when I showed the attendant my 
lone two franes, instead of making a scene, she gave 
me another glass of wine, and asked me what was the 
matter. We both laughed a good deal. So I took a third 
glass of wine, and as soon as I boarded the train again 
I fell fast asleep. At Mentone I awoke with a start to 
find a guard standing over me. 

‘I missed my train,” I began wearily, fumbling for 
my pass. 

“Mon Dieu! So you are the missing man!” 
cried, falling on my neck, to my great surprise. 


he 


“Missing baggage?” I answered, thinking of my 
suit-cases. 

“ Baggage ! 
are here.” 

I rubbed my eyes and pinched myself. 

“Yes, I am here; and my luggage ? ™ 

“ Luggage!”’ echoed the guard. ‘* We thought you 
were dead. Men have been searching the tunnels for 
you, and telegrams have been sent all over the country. 
Come, Iet us go to the station master and hear your 
story.” 

“IT do not want to disappoint you,” I said, “ but I 
have no story. All that happened is that I missed my 
train.” 

“Then you did not attempt to commit suicide ? ” 

“It never came to that,’ I admitted. 

“It is curious,” mused the “When the 
express reached Mentone this afternoon, the sleeping- 
car attendant reported that a British officer whom he 
had seen alive and well at Marseilles had suddenly 
disappeared. All your effects were lying about in disorder. 
Naturally we concluded the worst.” 

My arrival in the station master’s office could not have 
created a greater stir had I risen from the dead. However, 
the race for my possessions was over, bar the shouting. 

** Well now, where is my kit ? * I asked. 

“Where is the officer's kit?’ repeated the station 
master. 

“It has gone to Nice,” said a subordinate. 

“To Nice!” 

“Yes, that is the nearest British depot for deceased 
officers’ effects.” 

Only a line of asterisks can portray my horror. 

* * * * 


What does it matter? Thank God you 


cuard. 


Twenty-four hours later, when I had recovered all my 
possessions, including the mille livres, and I was my 
bathed and breeched and shaven self again, I could not 
believe that this thing had happened. And I can hardly 
believe it now, although it is all quite true. 

F. Yrats-Brown. 

[A new competition, for which the Editor offers a prize of 


20 guineas, somewhat on the lines of the above story, will 
be found described on p. 884,—Eb. Spectator.] 


The Cinema 


[Kincsway Hatt Cinema Exutsirions ror CuILpRen] 

A seErtiEs of six programmes of instructional films is being 
presented monthly at the Kingsway Hall. The films have 
not been specially made for children, but they have been 
passed by a committee of head-masters and head-mistresses 
of L.C.C. schools. 

Last Saturday morning a delightfully varied selection of 
pictures was shown to a hall packed with children of from 
seven to fourteen years of age. The audience is especially 
reminded that it may laugh, talk, fidget and eat sweets, to 
its heart's content, but silence reigned as there appeared 
on the screen a series of Pathé pictures of some of man’s 
greatest achievements. Pictures of a complicated invention 
to make use of tidal power (fuel for the imagination of the 
inventive-minded), of the Pyramids, of New Yorksky-scrapers, 
of the Great Wall of China, were flicked before our eyes— 
but so quickly that there was scarcely time to take in even 
a superficial impression of them. We were next shown a 
pretty film of the domestic life of the dipper, that Spartan 
little white-breasted bird which nests in the bank of a torren- 
tial stream. After some panoramic views of the Maritime 
Provinces of Canada, there followed an admirable nature film 
of the Emperor Moth. We saw at close quarters the entire 
life story of one of these exquisite creatures, from the time 
of its escape from its egg as a caterpillar—there was an 
amazing photograph of it wriggling free from its first hairy 
skin—through the cocoon stage, until one May morning it 
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awoke, trembling in anticipation of what life held in store for 
it, as a beautiful bright-eyed Emperor Moth. Finally, we were 
shown an excellent historical picture of the life of Livingstone. 
In spite of the extreme cold in the Kingsway Hall— it felt 
as though there were no heating arrangement of any descrip- 
tion—the whole programme was thoroughly appreciated 
by its juvenile audience ; but whether it was of great educa- 
tional value is another matter. The captions of the films 
shown, not having been specially written for children, were 
neither simple nor explicit, and, even if they had been intelli- 
gible to the very young, the audience was scarcely given time 
to read them. ‘There is not space here to go into the question 
of the future of films in education, but the response which 
this experiment of the British Instructional Films, Ltd., has 
met with (there is an overwhelming demand for seats) shows 
clearly that if suitable instructive films were made for children, 
there would most certainly be a markct for them. C.S. 


Correspondence 


A Lerrer ABour THE CANADIAN CONSERVATIVE 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Mr. R. B. Bennett, who has succeeded to the leadership 
of the Conservative Party, has been called “ the Canadian 
Winston Churchill,’ to whom, indeed, he bears a striking 
resemblance, both intellectually and physically. Like the 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer, he is of the Left of 
Toryism, an apostle of Tory Democracy. He comes of a 
stock which has been the backbone of Canada’s modern 
development. His ancestors came from England to the 
North American continent nine generations ago; a century 
later they followed the United Empire Loyalists to New 
Brunswick. There, a few miles from the birthplace of Andrew 
Bonar Law, Mr. Bennett was born. After a high school and 
University education and a few years of practice at law, he 
went to Alberta, and for more than thirty years has been 
actively identified with the political and financial life of the West. 

In 1911 Mr. Bennett was first elected to the House of 
Commons as Conservative member for Calgary, and soon 
achieved a nation-wide reputation as parliamentarian and 
politician. He was, however, of an independent turn of 
mind, with the consequence that political promotion passed 
him by for infinitely lesser men. His talents did not receive 
proper recognition ; indeed, until the war crisis of 1917, when 
Sir Robert Borden appointed him as Director of National 
Service. In that capacity Mr. Bennett greatly enhanced his 
reputation, and it was largely due to his work that the country 
was prepared for the subsequent measure of conscription. 

In 1921 Mr. Bennett became Minister of Justice in Mr, 
Meighen’s short-lived Cabinet; and in the equally brief 
existence of the Meighen ministry during the summer of 1926 
he was Minister of Finance. While his experience in office 
was too fleeting to enable him to achieve a permanent reputa- 
tion as an administrator, he was generally regarded as Mr. 
Meighen’s ablest lieutenant, and as a fearless, original, and 
authoritative adviser in council. 

In selecting Mr. Bennett as its chicftain the Canadian 
Conservative Party has chosen one who is believed to be the 
stoutest friend of British connexion to lead any Canadian 
political group since Confederation. Sir John Macdonald's 
Imperialism was tinctured with a virile spirit of Nationalism; 
while Mr. Meighen and Sir Robert Borden have both been 
suspect by ultra-Imperialists, though quite unjustly, as 
leaning toward actual separation. No such suspicion can ever 
exist in respect of Mr. Bennett. He is a thoroughgoing 
Imperialist of the old-fashioned school, his devotion to the 
British Empire and the Mother Country admitting of no 
misunderstanding. He believes in Canada as a free member 
of the British Commonwealth, but boldly holds that that 
freedom and that association involve defence obligations on 
Canada’s part which she cannot shirk. Thus, last vear, when 
Mr. Meighen’s Hamilton speech had created misgivings in 
the minds of many Conservatives over the Nationalistic 
tendencies of their party, Mr. Bennett went into the province 
of Quebec, and, addressing an audience among whom Imperial- 
istic sentiments were not likely to be popular, said this :— 

“There are those who speak with hated breath of Imperialism. 
But just ask vourselves what would the world be to-day without 


LEADER, 


the British Empire 2? And then ask yourselves whether the destinieg 
of this Dominion can best be worked out as part of the Empire or 
separate from it ? Foreign relations are bound up with Lnyperial 
relations. Are we to claim separate, independent nation)ood, 
and yet look to another nation to defend us? Every time you send 


a load of merchandise abroad you have to face that question. 


Unlike Sir Robert Borden and other leading Canadian 
Conservatives, Mr. Bennett discerned little merit in the 
establishment of a Canadian Embassy at Washington and 
last session in Parliament argued fervently against it. On 
that occasion he used this language :-- 


“I feel more strongly in regard to this departure than T haya 


respecting any other that has come before this House this session, 
And with all of my ability 1 shall oppose it. This country 
apparently, is entering on a great adventure, the last great adventure 


in our relations to the British Empire. I am wholly opposed to t 
establishment of this Embassy at Washington. It is but the 
doctrine of separation, it is but the evidence in many minds of t 
end of our connexion with the Empire. It means nothing « 
ultimately, because if we are a sovereign State we cannot 
to the British Empire.” 

It cannot be said that the majority of Mr. Bennett's Party 
share his misgivings regarding representation at Washington. 

In one other respect Mr. Bennett reveals his strong pro- 
Imperial sentiments. No other Canadian political leader 
has been so insistent upon a policy of land settlement that 
shall give first recognition to British immigrants ; and it is 
certain that if and when he assumes office a vigorous policy of 
Empire settlement may be looked for from the Government. 

As a parliamentary orator Mr. Bennett is surpassed by few 
in Canada. There are other speakers who possess gifts 
which cannot be claimed for him. There is more mavic in 
Sir George Foster’s vocabulary and phrases. There is more 
subtlety in Mr. Meighen’s intellectual gymnastics. Iligher 
spirits and more sparkling wit distinguish Mr. Lapointe’s 
mocking invective; but Mr. Bennett's cloquence, though 
sometimes pedestrian—occasionally punctuated by such old- 
fashioned clichés as ** I venture to think ”—never fails to rise 
to the height of a big occasion, and then frequently conforms 
to the best classical traditions. He does not, it is true, 
excel in epigram ; but the cadences of his phrases have some- 
thing of that musical rhythm which one associates wit! the 
old Victorians: and his literary allusions bear constant 
witness to the depth and width of his reading. 

Long interested in large financial enterprises, with wealth 
and leisure at his disposal, Mr. Bennett has travelled more 
widely and has more of culture than is ordinarily the case with 
Canadian politicians. Excepting Sir Robert Borden, Mr. 
King, and Mr. Rowell, he is perhaps better known in London 
than any other Canadian, Lord Haldane, Mr. Amery, and Lord 
Birkenhead being among his close associates.—I am, Sir. &c., 

A Canapian Corresronnenr. 


Poetry 
To a Little Maid 


My bonny queen! Sae young an’ blithe! 
Sae gentle an’ sac kind! 

Fair fa’ your journey—lang’s the road 
Wi’ storm abint the wind. 


Can disappointment’s stane on stane 
Build in that breast a cell ? 

Nae heart can sing that lacks the room 
Wi? sympathy to swell! 


Or can the warld wi? boorish dint 
Harden that gentle soul 

Till angels weeping see thy name 
Fade frae th’ immortal scroll ? 


Na! Like the snowdrop wilt thou be 
Whilk blast nor chill can harm, 

But bears the stamp o° Heaven's grace, 
Inviolable charm ! 


My bonny lass, remember aye, 
Tho’ a the warld be blind, 

‘Tis worth the warld an’ a’ to be 
Sae gentle an’ sac kind. 
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The League 


of Nations 


The Russian Delegation to the Coming Conference 


So the Bolsheviks are coming to Geneva again; this time 
not to settle our economic problems by helping us to get rid 
of the capitalist, but to teach the rest of the world how to solve 
the vexed question of disarmament. Whatever other qualities 
the comrades from Moscow may have, they at least have the 
supreme virtue of never being in any doubt how to settle the 
affairs of Europe in spite of the mess they have made of their 
own. While all the nations are fumbling over the Gordian 
knots in which the War has tied them, the Bolsheviks know 
exactly what ought to be donc. 
* * * * 

It was most refreshing to hear comrade X. and comrade Y. 
at the Economic Conference explaining how we had only to 
take a dose of Communism to put everything right. The only 
drawback was that before we could obtain a ticket of entry 
for the Bolshevist asylum we should have had to leave what 
bank balances we possessed on the doorstep of that desirable 
institution. And this oddly enough did not appeal to the 
nations which considered that the Bolshevists had already 
done enough plundering in their own hen-roosts. But after 
all, the Bolsheviks learned something at the Kconomic Con- 
ference ; if only that the rest of Lurope is not completely 
down and out. They talked a good deal of nonsense, but 
they went home wiser than when they came, and, let it be 
noted, less truculent. Their visit to Geneva did no harm ; 
indeed, it may be said to have done some good ; for the other 
nations learnt that the Bolsheviks were not after all such 
terrible people, while they learned something useful about our 
mentality. The League of Nations has not quite made up its 
mind whether it wants to see them again ; but it will be well 
for us all to hear what they have to say about disarmament. 
For if Europe is to get on with this business, it is very im- 
portant that it should know what the biggest of its States is 
going to do. Naturally the Baltic States and Poland and 
Rumania are nervous when they catch the echo of speeches 
from Moscow, and wonder whether the Red Army is not 
some day coming over the borders to give practical application 
to all the talk about world revolution. They have declared 
quite positively that they cannot be expected to reduce their 
armaments unless Russia does the same. 

* * * * 

Moreover, France with its obligations to assist Poland and 
Rumania in case of attack has always insisted that Russia should 
set a good example before the great Powers can be expected 
to disarm; while Great Britain naturally regards Russia 
askance after its experience of what Russian propaganda can 
do in the Far East. So the Bolshevik shadow has hung 
heavily over the work of the Preparatory Disarmament Com- 
mission ; and for those who don’t want to disarm in any cir- 
cumstances it has afforded an excellent excuse for not doing 
so. Of course, if the Bolsheviks are coming to Geneva to talk 
about the necessity of uprooting the social system of the 
rest of Europe, they will only succeed in making us all see 
red. But having tried this game at the Economic Conference, 
when they slapped the capitalists in the face with one hand, 
while they asked for their money with the other, they may 
possibly have discovered that it does not pay. 

* * * * 

The fact that they are coming is, I think, a proof of their 
desire to get into contact with Europe again; and this time 
they are not likely to run the risk of another failure. Indeed, 
their own people will expect them to make a serious contri- 
bution to disarmament, for the Bolshevik leaders have always 
preached that they alone are in earnest in desiring a reduction 
of armaments. They may think it necessary to let off some 
squibs for home consumption, as they would say ; but the 
presumption is that they are coming to do a serious deal, if 


they can. 
u * * % 


On the whole it is a good thing that they should come ; for 
left to brood over their imaginary wrongs, behind the bars of 
their self-imposed prison, the Bolsheviks are not likely to 
become pleasanter people to deal with. No harm can be done 


by bringing them into contact with the rest of the world ; for 
the fanaticism which Bolshevism breeds is largely the outcome 
of the suspicion and distrust caused by isolation. And whether 
we like it or not, we need the co-operation of Russia, if peace 
is to be consolidated and prosperity extended in Europe. Our 
best plan will be not to try to understand the ramifications 
of their mind, but to take them as we find them, and not to 
queer their pitch in advance by suggesting that they are 
coming to play a double game. Let them at any rate have 
the chance of proving that they intend this time to deal 
honestly with the rest of Kurope ; and perhaps if we get on 
better terms we shall be able to persuade them to drop all 
their rant and intrigue about the social revolution, for they 
will have to do so if they really want the assistance of that 
much abused but useful person, the capitalist, in putting 
Russia on her feet again. As for Anglo-Russian relations, 
our quarrel with the Soviet Republic was none of our own 
seeking, and the Bolsheviks know very well what they must 
do if they wish to be on better terms with Great Britain. 
%* * * * 

The Pody of Experts in general charge of the White Slave 
Traflic investigation discussed by Dame Edith Lyttelton in the 
last issue of the Spectator has been meeting at Geneva this 
week, to discuss the publication of Part II. of the Report. 
It will be remembered that Part I., embodying a general 
survey of the investigators’ conclusions, was published by 
order of the League Council last March, and that it was 
decided that the issue of Part II., embodying the reports 
on individual countries, together with any observations the 
Governments of the countries concerned might desire to make, 
should be deferred till December. The Body of Experts has 
now to consider the precise form the report shall take. It 
is understood that some fifteen Governments have sent in 
observations, and that in two or three cases the reports 
of the experts are definitely traversed, the countries concerned 
being those which emerge with little credit from the inquiry. 
There can be no question of withholding publication, for the 
decision regarding that at the September meeting of the 
Council was categorical. Neither, of course, could state- 
ments by interested Governments be allowed to supersede 
the conclusions of impartial investigators. It seems likely 
therefore that the reports will appear in their original form, 
with the observations of the Governments regarding them 
appended. 

2 * % % 

With the completion of the publication of the material so 
far available, there will arise the question of whether the 
investigations of the experts should be extended to countries 
not so far touched. MRussia, of course, has been omitted 
altogether, and it is difficult to imagine that even men of 
such resource and courage as the actual investigators have 
shown themselves to be could succeed in penetrating that 
country, and making effective inquiries there. But there 
remains Asia, where investigation might be valuable. ‘There 
is, however, a financial aspect to any suggestion regarding 
further investigation, and, having regard to that, and also 
the difficulty of prosecuting inquiries in China at the present 
moment, it is doubtful whether further steps will be taken at 
present. 

A GenrvaA CoRRESPONDENT. 


A Fite of Cherry Logs 


I witt burn cherry-logs thro’ starry hours, 

Shut in this shadowed house when winds blow cold. 
I will burn cherry-logs, to smell like flowers, 

And bring back days of old. 


Ah, lovely the morning orchards by the river! 

Sweet larks uprising where the rainbow gleams . .« « 
I will burn cherry-logs and burn forever 

The old, unrestful dreams. 


N 
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Country Life 


TiTHE or No Titur. 

A legal point of the highest importance to the landowner 
farmer and to the Church has been raised in the Eastern 
Counties and is engaging the attention of the law. A farmer 
and owner has postponed the full payment of tithe on the 
ground of a clause in one of the many Tithe Acts, passed 
towards the end of the period of the great depression in the 
land. It is claimed that tithe is no longer payable if the 
annual value of the land falls below two-thirds of the 
amount of the tithe. I understand that a legal ruling on the 
point is not to be expected before late in January next. 
Should this argument be then upheld, the results would be 
almost revolutionary in the East of England, in the Midlands, 


and some of the Home Counties. 
* * * * 


Immense areas of land over all these districts of England 
have been let from Michaelmas last at rents that are scarcely 
bigger than the tithe, and in some cases smaller. Personally, 
I happen to know a farm (to which some previous reference 
has been made) that has just been let for exactly the same 
sum as the tithe, which is very high in the district. It rises 
in respect of certain fields to as much as 8s. an acre. Tithe 
is a curiously uneven tax, with a very long and picturesque 
history. In Britain we have been trying for many years to 
simplify it, and give it a reasonable and logical basis; and 
it seemed that the final step to this end was taken last year, 
when a scheme of ultimate redemption was passed and the 
work of collection handed over to Queen Anne’s Bounty ; 
and, in spite of some serious immediate drawbacks to the 
clergy, generally approved. How great a new disturbance 
would be produced if this new contention should be upheld 
is “a thing imagination boggles at.” 

* * * * 

By the Tithe Rent Charge Recovery Act of 1891 (when 
the liability to pay was finally transferred from the tenant 
to the landowner) a certain change was made whereby the 
average price of corn did not absolutely and in all cases 
determine the amount of tithe rent charge ; and “ provision 
was made in certain cases for a reduced payment when the 
charge exceeded a certain proportion of the annual value of 
the land.” There is the rub. That arable land would ever 
fall below the amount of the tithe was hardly contemplated, 
though it ought to have been, as many farms were lying idle 
at that date. To-day many thousands of acres, in many 
counties, are at this level. Indeed, it was stated the other 
day in court, when this contention was first raised, that 
“the land has no value.’ On a considerable number of 
estates tithe and rates amount to double the rent; and 
still the most expensive part of the landowner’s job, the 
upkeep of buildings, fences, and ditches, remains to be added 
to the deficit. As a landowner said to me the other day: 
“I consider myself lucky if I am less than 30s. an acre out 


of pocket on every acre I own, if I let it.” 
* * * * 


What is the logical issue of such a state of things? In 
a Hertfordshire parish, in days when tithe was collected 
in kind, and a constant warfare raged between parson and 
farmer, one of the farmers absolutely refused to manure or 
cultivate one of his farms, because he could not endure to 
deliver up a portion of his crop to the Church; and it was 
not unknown for farmers to refuse to carry existing crops. 
In short, before payment in kind was abolished, tithe was 
regarded as a punishment for good and intensive cultivation. 
After commutation into money no such discouragement to 
good cultivation prevailed, because it was laid down that 
the only lands exempt from tithe were those barren by reason 
of their inherent barrenness. To-day we have run into a 
new danger. If it is cheaper and simpler and less troublesome 
not to let land than to let it (and some landowners have 
come to this perfectly logical conclusion), then we are encourag- 
ing the flight from the land and reducing its output. This, 
of course, is not chiefly a question of tithe, but of other 
taxation, including surtax. 

* * * * 
Money IN Binps. 

The duty and privilege of preserving birds has been raised 

to a national obligation by a pamphlet, published at 2d, 


by the R.S.P.B. from 82 Victoria Street, and written by 
Professor Walter Collinge, the greatest of all authorities on 
the food of our birds. The brown rat alone is said to destroy 
£10,000,000 worth of wealth within a year. Mice are quite ag 
destructive, in relation to corn at any rate. Neither rats nor 
mice decrease. Indeed, some of us think they multiply, 
Now Professor Collinge has proved by his own most scienti- 
fically conducted investigations that kestrels and barn door, 
tawny, long-eared, short-eared and little owls all exist mainly 
on rats, mice, and voles. Yet game-keepers and other country- 
men still wage war against them all. Two definite suggestions 
are made: (1) that the Ministry of Agriculture should have a 
special statistical branch (as in the United States) for dealing 
with economic ornithology, among other kindred subjects ; 
(2) that the time has come when no section of the community 
should be allowed to destroy or interfere with the wild life of 


the country. 
* % * % 


NATURE'S BALANCE. 

I believe that every single special definite inquiry into 
the feeding habits of British land birds (certain fishing birds 
are perhaps an exception) has enlarged the proof of their 
utility, even where it has shown up their parallel destructive- 
ness. Rooks and sparrows, for example, have multiplied 
excessively, and now do great harm. Let us preserve our 
birds in order to preserve the balance of nature; but it is 
well to remember that the balance depends on vermin as well 
as birds. Many years ago I saw some account of an cstate 
in the Home Counties where the polecats and stoats consider. 
ably exceeded the rats. To-day the polecats are killed out. 
The stoats are very few. They have vanished along with 
many of the bigger hawks. We have, in this regard, left the 
coast clear for the most destructive of all the vermin, at 
least, to the farmer. And the rat is more than a destroyer. 
It is a disease-carrier. This alteration of the balance has 
happened more or less recently. In one Midland district the 
last polecat was seen in or about the year 1879—just about the 
time when the agricultural depression began to be serious. 

* * * * 


Roaps or REMEMBRANCE. 

A pretty suggestion has been put forward (in a curiously 
obscure letter!) by the Roads of Remembrance Association 
(47 Victoria Street). Volunteers both young and old are 
asked to spend holidays in transforming into gardens grass 
plots along the new arterial roads. It is suggested that the 
Ministry of Transport and local authorities would help. The 
Association especially urges, besides the broadcasting of seeds, 
the planting of small trees for blossom, foliage, and fruit, and 
large trees, such as oaks, for a more enduring remembrance. 
One would like to have rather more precise and concrete 
details from this association. Such work has been very 
effectively done overseas. In the lovely park overlooking 
Perth in Western Australia, nothing is more lovely than the 
English oaks pianted along the roads, each in remembrance 
of a soldier who fell in the Great War. It was, of course, 
singularly short-sighted of the Ministry of Transport not ta 
secure control of a wider fringe on either side the new roads, 
To correct the error is an obvious obligation. 

" * * * 

A correspondent from Winscombe, in Somerset, sends some 
wonderful evidence of the attraction of the garden for wild 
birds. In comment on the list of birds noted in a Surrey 
garden, he writes :— 

“I have kept a careful record of those observed in my garden 
here during the past twenty-seven years. Assuming your ‘dove’ 


is the turtle dove, I have seen all on your list and the following in 
addition :— 


Night Jar. Sparrow Hawk. Greater Spotted, 
Stone Chat. Crossbill, 1910 and Lesser Spotted Wood: 
Wood Lark. this year. peckers. 

Meadow Pipit. Carrion Crow. Fieldfare. 

Yellow Hammer. Magpie. Redwing. 

Little Owl. Willow Wren. Skylark. 

Merlin. Marsh Tit. Linnet. 

White Wagtail. Redbacked Shrike. Redstart. 


I could add probably a score more seen flying over, but nob 
actually in the garden.” 
The merlin is a triumph indeed for this garden sanctuary. 
W. Beacn Tuomas. 
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Letters to 


FOX-HUNTING 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Sin,—I have read with great interest the correspondence 
under the above heading in your last issue and am glad to 
notice your opening remarks with reference to the practice 
of “the digging out of a fox which has gone to ground.” 

My Society has written both this year and last to all Masters 
of Hunts a special letter, drawing attention to the terrifying 
experience which the fox undergoes in such circumstances 
and expressing the hope that such features should be avoided. 
This letter has also been sent to many papers all over the 
country, and I am glad to say that I have had many sym- 
pathetic replies from Masters, so that we can feel assured, 
it all events, since the cruelty entailed is becoming more 
generally known, there is a wider desire to avoid it and that 
force of example will make the digging out of foxes before 
ng an extinct custom.—I am, Sir, &c., 

(Captain) E. G. FarrnoLme, 
Chief Secretary. 

R.S.P.C.A., 105 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1. 

[We are glad to know that the R.S.P.C.A. has taken up 
this subject, and we believe they will have support from many 
MF.H.’s. Followers of hounds cordially dislike the practice.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 


[To the Edilor of the Specrator.] 
Sin,—It must surely be very difficult for anyone who keeps 
i dog in the country to place much value on the assertion 
that the digging out of a fox that has gone to ground is 
necessary for the sake of the hounds. My terrier frequently 
runs a rabbit to earth, but never appears to lose his keenness 

to hunt and kill (if possible), as a consequence. 
But there is another argument which is not so easily disposed 


of. The digging out is said to be necessary for the sake of 


the farmers and small-holders who keep poultry. Suppose a 
fox is run to earth on the land of one who has suffered heavily 
fom Reynard’s attentions to poultry. What is an M.F.H. 
to do? The farmer demands one life for many, and the 
question then is, who is to take this life? Possibly, if chicken 
houses were better looked after and earth-stopping more 
widely and better done, the question would not arise. But it 
does arise as things are, and must be faced before we can say 
that all digging out is “an abominable and unsportsmanlike 
proceeding.” 

One of your correspondents admits the cruelty of fox- 
hunting, quite apart from this digging-out business. He main- 
tains that the cruelty is balanced by * the qualities developed 
by the hunting.” In short, that the end justifies the means. 
Could he not bring himself to see that nothing can justify 
avoidable cruelty, and to join in with many hunting and 
non-hunting folk in trying to eliminate such cruelty? 

Surely “the qualities developed by the hunting ” would 
not suffer by such elimination. Would not the boot be on 
the other leg ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. M. R. LuckMan, 
Castle Eaton Rectory, Cricklade, Wilts. 


[To the Editor of the Seecrtor.] 
Sin—May I presume to reply to some erroneous statements 
contained in your recent correspondence on hunting ? 

* A hunted fox knows that he is running for his life,’ &e. 
Until the very end, he most emphatically does not know this. 
He knows he has been disturbed in his morning's sleep and 
must find another place of warmth and silence. There have 


been well-authenticated incidents of a hunted fox snapping 


up a rabbit and carrying his prey for more than a mile. This 
is not the action of a terror-stricken animal. 
Fox-hunters do not “ wantonly add to suffering.” They 


reduce it. Bear-baiting 
and fox-hunting are fundamentally different. Bear-baiting 
wantonly adds to suffering. The fox wounded by the shot 
gun of the humanitarian would undoubtedly cry “ Save me 
fom my friends.” If the race of foxes is to be exterminated 
by shooting or by poison or by trapping, they are destined to 
suffer more agony, mental and physical, in a comparatively 


Comparisons are beside the point. 


the Editor 


brief period than would be inflicted in whole centuries of fox- 
hunting. 

Certainly ‘“* Whipper-In’s ’ contention of the survival of 
foxes stands like a rock. The big guns of naval officers and 
others have not found the range. I would ask Commander 
Cather one question. If he were to be informed that his life 
was to be instantaneously cut off to-morrow by an unperceived 
motor-omnibus (I will not admit a long and painful demise), 
would he seriously lament the fact that he had been born ? 
I think not. Probably he has enjoyed too much the cruel and 
overbearing vituperation that he has lavished on “ Whipper- 
In.” 

The drag is a substitute of a kind; but a poor one. There 
can be no fine houndwork. All the cunning, the uncertainty, 
the woodcraft, the intimacy, one might say, with the unexpec- 
tedness of Nature, are absent in this form of amusement. 


If the chase goes, the country gentleman will go too. Few 
will remain except in the arable Eastern Counties. Is it 


expedient ? Economically the farmers alone hold the warrant 
of arrest. In the Old Berkshire country out of an average 
mounted field of eighty, never less than 85 per cent. are farmers. 
Horse shows also would diseppear, with the hounds. Point- 
to-points and the smaller steeplechases would not long survive. 
Who will dare to say that the countryside would be better 
without all these good things ? 

May I end with a story containing a moral? During the 
war a well-known Guards officer rallied his men with a hunting 
horn and gained his objective. It was an offence against 
Army Orders punishable by Court-Martial! Much agitation 
followed. Should he receive a censure or should he be recom- 
mended for a V.C.? ‘* Hushed/up” his action could not be. 
He had blown his horn too loudly and too clearly, like a 
huntsman. The authorities decided very wisely. You cannot 
censure a man for turning defeat into victory.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ANTHONY CROSSLEY, 

26 Mallord Street, Chelsea, S.W. 38. 


[To the Editor of the SpectTator.] 
Sir.—One of your correspondents, while admitting, as an 
obvious fact, the cruelty of fox-hunting, seems to consider 
such cruelty justified by the qualities of character that fox- 
hunting develops. 

I am sure it would be of interest to your readers to know 
what exactly are those qualities that are so developed by a 
sport inseparable from cruelty, and whether similar qualities 
may not equally well be developed by such sports as football, 
cricket, and rowing, or even by the somewhat exacting give- 
and-take of ordinary life. 

Your correspondent reminds us of the officer who led his 
troops “over the top” to the sound of the hunting-horn. 
Does he mean to suggest that that gailant officer would have 
been less gallant had he not been a hunting man ?—I am, Sir, 
&e., KE. J. BEvVAN. 

The Nook, Stonehouse, Glos. 


[To the Editor of the Srxcraror.] 

Sir,—May I have the opportunity of giving your readers 
a littke more information on fox-hunting? I would not 
presume to force my opinions on anybody, but happen to 
have made the study of foxes my hobby for the last five years. 

Incidentally, the fox is one of the few animals whose 
mentality it is possible to follow, in a small degree. This 
is because he is like his near relation, the dog, whose expressions 
under given conditions are easily observed. 

I have watched foxes playing in the mating season and 
I have watched an old fox 
From these 


seen the cubs playing later on. 
stalking a rabbit and a vixen feeding her cubs. 
observations I am sure that a fox enjoys every minute of his 
life, and to say he would be happier exterminated may be 
good politics but it is very bad natural history. 

I have also watched hunted foxes and will try to describe 
a few of my experiences. I have seen a fox stop, sit up, and 
scratch, with hounds hunting his line in the same field. I have 
seen another sit on the top of a wall watching hounds with 
an expression of curiosity till they bayed underneath hit, 
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He jumped down among them and got away. Just the other 
day I saw a full-grown healthy fox get away with five minutes’ 
start. He should have been able to lead hounds for twenty 
miles or more, yet fifteen minutes later I had the good fortune 
to see our friend sitting quietly by a hedge. He was sitting 
on his haunches and looked like an amiable collie at a farm 
door. I saw him lick his lips. When hounds got nearer 
he trotted away a few steps and lay down with his nose on 
his pads, facing hounds. Only when the leading hound 
was within a yard did he rise, hackles up and ears back, to 
do battle. A second later he was dead. 

From these and many other observations I conclude that 
most foxes are caught by hounds through their own conceit. 
They treat hounds with contempt or at most as a nuisance. 

I have never seen a fox shot, because it is not an easy thing 
to do, but I have seen one gnawing off the foot which was 
held in a steel trap. I have seen at intervals cubs who had 
imbibed strychnine with their mother’s milk, and done what 
I could to put them out of their misery. I have been present 
at an “ amateur dig.” A fox had run to ground and hounds 
were taken away to draw again. Some men from a neigh- 
bouring farm had, however, noted the place and a party soon 
arrived to try to get at the fox. There were too many 
rocks for spade work, but long sticks could just reach the 
fox. They did reach him, and one of his eyes was poked 
out and some ribs broken. Eventually a trap was put in 
the mouth of the hole. I found it clamped on his shoulder 

‘a week later. He was still alive. 

When a master of hounds decides to dig a fox he often 
has the possibility of amateur digs in mind. He also owes 
a certain amount to the local poultry owners, many of whom, 
though glad to allow foxes and not grasping in their claims, 
think it sheer madness to let go a fox who can be had for a 
little digging. 

So on the debit side of his balance the fox has the possi- 
bility of being hunted or even killed, perhaps three times, 
between September and March. On the credit side he is 
saved poison, steel traps, and “ amateur digs,” all the year 
round, from birth till death. 

My own opinion is that the fox is better off in a hunting 
country, and the opinion is based on the actual study of the 
animal both in Scotland and England.—I am, Sir, &c., 

NATURALIST, 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir,—-“* Whipper-In ” doubts whether the humanitarian is 
the true friend of dumb creation. Let him call to mind the 
fact that the humanitarian created public opinion this summer 
to such an extent that the Master of the Devon and Somerset 
Staghounds is not sending any more boats after deer in the 
sea. The demand for this new order came from without and 
not from within the hunt. Probably it will be the humani- 
tarian who will again create such public opinion that masters 
of hounds will have to give a longer period of rest to the hind 
and the vixen when they are with young: and probably the 
first to protest with success against the digging out of a fox 
after a long run will be a humanitarian. 

Secondly, ‘“*‘ Whipper-In ” does not know the agricultural 
mind as well as he thinks he does. He forgets that many 
tenant farmers and cottagers dare not say to everybody what 
they think lest their opinions should reach the ears of a 
hunting landlord. To my mind farmers are hunting less and 
less. In the village in which I live there are fifteen farms and 
four small-holdings, yet only six farmers follow the hounds 
and none of the small-holders hunt. I regret that “* Whipper- 
In” introduces the names of distinguished men who are in 
favour of hunting. I could give the names of men and women 
equally well known for their splendid service to their country 
who are against hunting, but surely it is rather a matter of 
principle.—-I am, Sir, &c., HUMANITARIAN, 


[Vo the Editor of the Srecratror.] 

Sir,—-Those readers of the Spectator who hunt but have 
twinges of conscience will have read with interest “‘ Whipper- 
In’s” letter in defence of hunting. In connexion with the 
consideration of the matter, I should. like, if I may, to make 
the following suggestions. 

1. Let the hunter, who knows what it is to return: hot, 
tired, and happy after a long day’s sport, make allowance 


es 


for the frigidity of the man who has not had that plea 
and vice versa. 

2. Let human sensibility be not attributed to animals jy 
too great a degree—nor in too little. 

3. Let hunting be deemed not to include the pursuit of 
animals where the quarry has not some reasonable chance of 
escape, or where neither risk nor some considerable physica) 
exertion is involved for the pursuers. It is idle to atte mpt 
to defend some sorts of “ sport.” 

Logically it seems hard to maintain that hunting is ethically 
defensible, if it be assumed that it is wrong to do evil that 
good may come. Whether in this case it is practicable and 
desirable to act logically, is. by no means certain. My own 
experience has been that I feel better morally and physically 
after a day’s hunting, that qualms of conscience are a con 
comitant of less robust health, and that genuins hunting 
people are most humane with a common-sense h imanity 
towards animals in general.—I am, Sir, &c., 


ure, 


con- 


G. W. M, 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,— Surely the many questions raised by fox-hunting 
resolve themselves eventually into one—namely, does the 
fox do sufficient damage to justify his extirpation, or does 
he not ? 

Presuming that he does—else, why is he killed at ali ?— 
man has the right, as the supreme animal, to destroy him. 
But with that right to protect his own interests goes hand in 
hand the obligation to inflict the least possible suficring 
in doing so. 

In fact, it is time that we, as human beings, allowed our 
outworn hunting instincts to die a natural death, time that 
we rid ourselves of an abomination, sanctioned by the custom 
of centuries, and showed to the fox the mercy due even to 
an enemy : that is, a clean and speedy death.—I am, Sir, &e, 

Lethen, Nairn, Scotland. STEPHEN G. COOKE. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—In your last issue Mr. Lancaster Smith quotes from the 
Western Morning News a statement that in the Scottish High- 
lands over four thousand stags were shot last season. ‘That 
calls to mind one result of hunting which affects the pleasure 
of the public, though it may not claim to be an arguinent 
for its morality or otherwise. 

Thanks very largely to hunting, the harmless pedestrian 
who neither hunts nor shoots can ramble freely over Exmoor, 
but is liable to have a sorry time in a Scottish deer forest. 
Anyone who finds delight in cross-country walking in England 
soon finds the difference between the hunting and the shooting 
districts. The “ trespasser ”’ is viewed with a far more jealous 
eye in those countries where game-preserving is the chief 
interest than in those where fox-hunting comes first. It is 
not only the fox who might become a rarity, if fox-hunting 
disappear, but the rambler too.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Cuas. S. COLMAN. 

Alliott House, The College, Bishop's Stortford. 


THE NEW PRAYER BOOK 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—As the subject is important, I hope you will allow me to 
supplement my recent letter anticipating some of the conse- 
quences likely to follow the rejection of the Deposited book, 
Its loss by the action of a minority, aided by people who have 
separated themselves from the Church, would be an affront 
which would not be taken lying down. The relations between 
Churchmen and Nonconformists, never so friendly as they are 
now, would at once be interrupted : the attitude of Noncon- 
formists would be unfavourably contrasted with that of 
Roman Catholics, who have precisely the same rights in the 
matter as they have: and the resentment aroused by what 
would rightly or wrongly be taken as an attempt to dictate 
our modes of worship would last for a generation. All possi- 
bilities of closer union would be indefinitely postponed. 

Again, religious allegiance is a stronger bond than political 
interests. Notwithstanding his famous boast, Bismarck had 
to go to Canossa, and the Beaconsfield Government paid the 
price of misreading the mind of the Church. This time the 
Church has spoken its mind quite decisively, or all the 
machinery recently set up is a farce and a sham, If its wishes 
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are disregarded every member of Parliament who shares the 
responsibility for it will be a marked man. The Prayer Book 
will become a test question at the next General Election, and 
large numbers of Churchmen will put their religion above 
their politics. These people don't agitate, and their strength 
js probably underrated. The issue really before Parliament 
js: “ Will it stultify its own legislation by making nugatory 
the gift of self-government to the Church ?” What becomes 
of that gift if the people outside are to have a decisive voice 
in determining its doctrine and ritual, and the power to hamper 
its development ? 

In the present paroxysm of opposition it seems to be for- 
gotten that people who do not like the new Book need not use 
it. The reason of all the fuss is that those who dislike will 
not to able to coerce those who prefer. Under the Reforma- 
tion settlement the Catholic Anglican has as good a right to a 
place in the Church as the Protestant Anglican, and as good a 
right to have his opinions respected. This has never been 
properly recognized, and High Churchmen have always been 
treated as pariahs. They are too strong now to be treated so 
any more. What is taking place is a readjustment of relations, 
necessary and overdue. The old bottles will not contain the 
new wine. 

I write, Sir, as a Central Churchman—one of a body the 
least esteemed in Israel; and I am thankful that you have 
thrown the great influence of the Spectator on to the side of 
justice and liberty.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Norton G. Lawson, 
Haddiscoe Rectory, Norwich. 


ON THE REVISED PRAYER BOOK 
[T'o the Editor of the Spxcraror.] 

Sin,— As most of the Diocesan Conferences have now voted 

on the proposed Revision of the Prayer Book, it may interest 

your readers to see the complete figures :— 


VOTING 


Diocese For Against Diocese For Against 


Winchester ee 318 17 Edmundsbury .. 150 18 
Southwell ee 234 23 Manchester es 500 16 

Blackburn ee 218 105 Salisbury -e 233 17 
Coventry eo ae 16 Sheffield .. eo 3803 58 
Southwark oe Si 61 Lincoln 202 19 
Bradford oe 197 37 Canterbury .. 382 52 
OO ae ee 221 19 Bath and Wells 315 22 
Durham ee 248 30 London .. oe Oat 261 
(Chester -» 366 152 Lichfield .. o- 296 44 
Newcastle ‘a Bae 23 Oxford .. os WOO 55 
Peterborough .. 100 x Leicester 223 56 
Rochester oe 350 121 Birmingham 236 147 
Norwich.. -. 199 114 Worcester a. 31 
Ely os a. oo 54 Truro oo ~. 246 83 
Chelmsford ae ae ll Hereford 227 20 
Gloucester oe 423 51 Carlisle .. 163 13 


Exeter, Ripon, St. Albans and Chichester did not take a 
formal vote, but were in favour ; ¢.g., at Ripon a mass meeting 
was held after the Conference at which the voting was :—for, 
1,500 ; against, 23. 

The idea that the laity have not voted in favour of the 
New Prayer Book is shown to be false by the figures of all 
conferences. The following figures are typical of the voting 
throughout the country : they include the two exceptions in 
which there was a large adverse lay vote :— 


For Against For Against 


London Laity 186 178 Gloucester Laity 228 33 
Liverpool Laity Southwark Laity 118 49 
(meeting sepa- Ely Laity ~- 336 30 
rately) 126 186 Chelmsford Laity 73 7 
Hereford Laity 103 12 Manchester Laity 210 110 
Carlisle Laity .. 72 10 Truro Laity 105 20 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
Percy DEARMER, 
King’s College, London. 
THE WEINBERG CASTING APPARATUS 
[To the Editor of the SeecTator.] 
‘in,--We are informed that the Executive Committee of 


the Board of Shechita have received from licensed carcass 
butchers slaughtering at Islington the following undertaking 
signed by them :— 

“ We have agreed with Mr. Lissack and Dr. Lucas to give the 
Weinberg Box a test with 200 Bullocks beginning the first week in 
January and to be completed by the third week in January, subject 
0 confirmation by the Board of Shechita to guarantee any extra 









labour expenses, insurance, or damage done to cattle or beef, 


entailed by this trial.” 

The executive committee of the Board of Shechita have 
agreed to this arrangement.—I am, Sir, &c., 

PauL GoopMAN, Secretary. 

Board for the Affairs of Shechita, Vestry Offices, 

Heneage Lane, Bevis Marks, London, E.C. 8. 

[We are very pleased to print this letter from the Board 
for the Affairs of Shechita and to learn that an experiment 
with a casting machine is to be made early in the new year. 
In response to an article entitled ** An Appeal to British 
Jews,” we recently published a letter by Mr. Emanuel, in 
which the latter defended the Board of Shechita against 
the charge that it has been to blame for the delay which has 
occurred with regard to the trial of the Weinberg Casting 
Pen. Mr. Emanuel sought to lay the blame on the inventor, 
and we have now received a long letter from Mr. Weinberg, 
in which he traverses all the material statements made by 


Mr. Emanuel, whom he holds to have been “grossly 
misinformed upon almost every point which affects the 
issue. In support of his contention he has permitted a 


representative of the Spectator to see the correspondence 
which has passed between himself and the Board of Shechita. 
We have decided, however, to pigeon-hole Mr. Weinberg’s 
reply, for no useful purpose will be served by debating as to 
the responsibility for past delays.—Ep. Spectator.] 

“THE IMPATIENCE OF A PARSON” 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Will you let me recall your readers’ attention to Mr. 
Sheppard’s book? I own that I was surprised that the 
Spectator, which gave the magnificent prophecies of Donald 
Hankey to the world, should dismiss Mr. Sheppard’s with 
about twenty lines and those not very impressive. 

In Mr. Sheppard we have an almost unique parson. He 
has arrested the attention of millions. He has produced a 
new kind of parish church just when most of us were despairing 
of all parish churches. He is, I suppose, the only parson 
who has ever been honoured by the King for his sheer goodness 
and hard work without any of the glamour of academic or 
oratorical distinction. And it is just because he is what he is 
that we ought to listen very attentively to his prophecy, 
for it is nothing less. 

Your reviewer says that his proposals are revolutionary 
rather than reforming. That is quite true. It is the business 
of a prophet to revolutionize the Church. It is the work 
of the official priests and leaders to put his ideas into concrete 
shape and carry them out in practice. We cannot say in 
Mr. Sheppard’s case, as we can in many others, that he is a 
mere theorizer. The value of his words is that they come 
white-hot from his contact with human life. True, some of 
them come from his study, but Mr. Sheppard's study is (or 
certainly was till quite lately) a place where men and women 
felt they could go and meet one who sympathized with them 
in all their doubts and difficulties and could warm their 
hearts from the fire of his intense love of Christ. My point 
is that when a man like Mr. Sheppard writes such a book as 
this we are almost bound as Christians to listen and ponder 
over it reverently as a word of God. It is not enough to 
give it a passing smile and to account for its exaggerations 
by referring to his sad illness. Rather we should ask our- 
selves whether these very exaggerations are not the necessary 
weapons which God is using to awake us out of our comfortable 
sleep. Meantime, the youth of England, as we parish priests 
know, is outside the Church, contemptuous or apathetic, and 
building up for itself a philosophy of life which can hardly 
be called Christian at all. If we are not impatient, let this 
impatient parson at least force us to say why we are not.— 
I am, Sir, &e., 

JAMES ADDERLEY. 

St. Anne's, Highgate, N.6. 


DR. ANNIE BESANT AND REINCARNATION 
[To the Editor of the Sercrator.|] 

Sir,—I have read with interest Dr. Besant’s article, which 

appeared in the Spectator of October 29th. Perhaps you 

will grant me the hospitality of your columns for offering a 

few commentary remarks, as I consider the probability of 
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the accuracy of some of her speculative teachings should 
at least be questioned. 

Dr. Besant tells us in a few concise sentences what she 
knows about reincarnation. She teaches vs that reincarnation 
is to the “ individualized Spirit” what evolution is to the 
bodies, until on becoming “ superhuman” it is freed from 
death and re-birth; that “these facts,” by practising the 


science of Yoga, can “only” be verified when man has 
outstripped the present normal stage of evolution; that 


after physical death the soul passes into the second or inter- 
mediate world—purgatory and paradise, until lastly, having 
conquered its impure emotions, it passes into the third or 
mental world— Heaven, where it stays until all its experiences 
are assimilated, whereupon the desire for new experiences 
draws it back to earth and “ devas” (angels) duly guide it 
to suitable parents for the purpose of reincarnation. 

Ten years ago my attention was drawn to psychic 
phenomena. I investigated and soon received convincing 
proof that death does not end life, but only severs the spirit- 
body from the material garment and that each soul continues 
its existence in suitable surroundings, according to its degree of 
spirituality, enjoying as before the gift of free-will. Regarding 
reincarnation, I found that Spiritualists in England are less 
inclined to accept it as a fact than their friends on the 
Continent. Advanced psychic literature is contradictory on 
this point. The same is true of so-called spirit-messages that 
are received by various forms of mediumship. The evidence 
in favour of reincarnation as an imperative natural law with 
invariable application seems to be entirely lacking. At the 
most it is thought possible that highly evolved souls are able 
to reincarnate by their own choice with the intention of 
serving humanity in its struggle against materialism, but here 
too there is no positive proof. Why reincarnation, as Dr. 
Besant puts forward, should make life intelligible and be a 
message of hope, I do not see. Common sense compels me 
to believe that our after-death desire for new experiences 
will not draw us back to earth for reincarnation, for, having 
once “ assimilated all experiences in Heaven,” I think that 
in order to make further progress we should be able to help 
in the uplifting of mankind without having by necessity to 
work again on earth in this material body. 

Dr. Besant writes :—‘* Our congenital criminals are very 
likely the murdered savages of our Colonial bush, returning 
to us to profit by our civilization.” It shows to what lengths 
intellectual imagination can go. Poor murdered savages 
having to come to us as born criminals, only in the end to 
be mercifully, expeditiously, and judiciously done to death ! 
It is a fantastical idea. Is not our civilization alone responsible 
for our criminals and suicides ? Living, as we are, in times of 
gross materialism, need we seek the root of our evils else- 
where ? And what is the remedy ? We have it in our own 
hands: the Christ-life. We want more spiritual leaders 
(such as “* Dick”? Sheppard), who can make us understand 
that Christ comes first, which realization brings lasting peace 
and happiness, irrespective of the difficulties we may have 
to go through. Dr. Besant’s exposition of ** the three basic 
qualities of Divine Consciousness ” is as unhelpful as Church 
dogma. What we require is a teaching that will in the first 
place touch our conscience and make us realize our sacred 
duties to our felow-men. Wherever we look we see greed 
and selfishness, but nevertheless there can be no doubt 
whatever that we shall eventually reach that universal peace 
for which every normal man and woman is yearning. Let us 
pray that the lessons we still need through our lack of 
spirituality to achieve this end may not be too sorrowful.— 
lam, Sir, &c., 

C. A. AESCHIMANN. 

30, Holmwood Gardens, Finchley, N.3. 


RASPUTIN 
[To the Editor of the Srucravor.| 
Sirn,--In your review of Prince Youssoupoff's Rasputin, in 
the issue of the 12th inst., Rasputin is consistently referred 
to as a priest ; I think I am right in saying that he was neither 
a priest nor a monk, but a professional pilgrim.—I am, Sir, &e., 
A. E. DuNCAN-JONEs, 
The Union Society, Cambridge. 





—y 


ADVICE TO YOUNG JOURNALISTs 

[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Sir,—You kindly invite me to say a few words in answer to 
Mr. Walling of the Institute of Journalists. I am familigy 
with the resolutions passed by this and other bodies concerning 
schools of journalism, and I have replied to them upon various 
occasions. For the Institute, naturally, all journalists haye 
great respect, but personally, I would have more if it had not 
proceeded to attack establishments with whose methods it jg 
clearly unacquainted. 

Mr. Walling reminds you of a resolution passed unanimously 
by this professional body in which we are told that no fellow 
or member is to be associated with any school of journalism, 
or with any other course of education in journalism: which 
has not been approved by the council. What steps the 
council has taken to satisfy itself as to the merits or demerits 
of these courses, I really do not know. I certainly haye 
never been approached, and therefore I feel that the fustitute, 
being totally ignorant of our methods here, and of their results, 
should express neither approval nor disapproval of them: until 
it has examined them. Such an examination has been 
invited by me; in fact, it is the business of this school to 
invite investigation of the closest character, both as to the 
work that is done here, and the fruit of it. But I shall take 
leave to say that until the Institute has made some effort at 
investigation, its criticisms upon this establishment, 
rate, are worthless. 





at any 


Let me say in the briefest words that we have now been 
established here for eight years ; that we have coached nearly 
5.000 students, and that our work over these eight years has 
been attended by exactly four complaints. From the others 
we have received unnumbered letters of recognizance and 
approval. Our students have written and are writing practically 
for every great publication in this country, and for many 
abroad. We have foreign correspondents appointed by great 
newspapers in Europe, in the Far East, and in South America. 
One of the foremost posts on a great Sunday newspaper is 
held to-day by a student of the London School of Journalism. 
This year the editor of the greatest South African group of 
papers, himself a student of the school, decided that it would 
be to the enduring benetit of the young men connected with 
his staff, and of other young journalists in South Africa, if 
they were to take the course of journalism at this School. 
They have done so ti» the number of thirty-three. It is hardly 
possible for us to open a morning paper here, and not to find 
some contribution from a student. 

So much for what is called professional journalism. }.ct me 
point out, however, that of every hundred students entering 
this establishment, not 5 per cent. are destined for jobs upon 
newspapers. Such jobs are not in the main desired by those 
who work with us. There are 50 per cent. of short-story 
students, and 45 per cent. of people who believe that they 
have something to say and are desirous to say it well. To 
assume, Sir, that the only people permitted self-expression 
should be those who are engaged at a weekly or yearly salary 
by daily newspapers, that the contents of our great journals 
should be supplied wholly by leader-writers, special reporters, 
musical and dramatic critics, and literary editors is an admis- 
sion that many might think laughable if it had not emanated 
from a representative institution. To say that you will 
confine all public and written utterances to salaried journalists 
is surely to go back to the days of the Whigs and the 
pillory. 

As Lord Northcliffe said when we founded this 
there are thousands of people in this country who have some: 
thing new to tell us, and who should be encouraged to do so. 
We exist largely to encourage those people. They are amateurs 
certainly, but why not? Are there no amateur painters, 
amateur musicians ? If the literary world were closed to all 
but those who served an apprenticeship to it, what would 
have been the fate of W. W. Jacobs, Maurice Hewlett, Sir 
Anthony Hope Hawkins, or Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, and of 
many others engaged in a serious profession, but turning to 
ours because they were conscious of gifts ? 


School 


As the thing stands, the Institute of Journalists appears 
to be all for a journalistic Fascism which would ruthlessly 
expel the views of any writer who did not draw a salary from 
a newspaper on a Friday morning. Happily, this particular 
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Many of the 
reat weekly journals could not exist but for the free-lance 


kind of unionism is impossible in this country. 
writer. ‘The daily papers, I venture to say, would be a poorer 
thing without them, and if, Sir, people are to express their 
views and to tell us of things about which we do not know, 
surely it is good that they should be equipped for their task, and 
not fail in that elementary technique, the lack of which has 
prevented so many from obtaining publication. 

The London School of Journalism exists to teach 
technique to all who seek to do good work. Its students are 
pest qualified to say how that task has been accomplished. 
I think that many hundreds of them would, upon request, 


such 


respond to such an invitation. 

That journalism is, for the moment, in a poor way, where 
jobs are concerned, I admit readily. The fact is pointed out 
to many young men who come to me here with the idea of 
making journalism a whole-time profession. But while we 
are carcful to tell these young men that they must be prepared 
to serve an apprenticeship upon a country paper before they 
can hope for a London job, while we point out to them that 
jobs to-day are exceedingly difficult to find, we must neverthe- 
Jess remember that journalism must go on, that it employs 
many thousands of men, that every year so many of these 
pass out of service, and must be replaced by younger men. 
Therefore the proposed education where 
journalism is concerned would be a kind of trade suicide, 
of which [ must assume that even the Institute would not 


suppression of 


approve. 

Other professions, Sir, are suffering with our own. Painting, 
I suppose, was never so poorly paid. The musical world is 
complaining bitterly, and there must be a glut of briefless 
barristers. I have yet to learn, however, that the Academy 
of Music has ceased to train musicians, that the schools at 
Burlington House are closed, or that the Benchers are refusing 
tocall men to the Bar. We must carry on in the hope of better 
times, and we are carrying on here, even though but 5 per cent. 
of our students are seeking service in a newspaper office. 

Let me sum up by asking Mr. Walling one question. Is not 
this uninstructed objection to education—for that is what it 
comes to—is it not in the main due to the wholly unnecessary 
fear obsessing many professional journalists that men may be 
trained at this place who will supplant them in their jobs ? 
Let these faint hearts be reassured. The number of men to be 
discovered with that particular kind of talent which makes fea 
success in regular newspaper work is small indeed. Would 
that it were greater. 

I sce, Sir, that I have omitted to make any reference to the 
poem in Punch, but until Mr. Walling seemed to suggest it to 
me, | had been unaware that the proceedings of the Institute 
of Journalists were to be regarded as comic.—I am, Sir, &c., 

“Ax PEMBERTON, 
Director of Studies. 
London School of Journalism, 
110 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1, 


“GREAT TOM” OF OXFORD 
[To the Editor of the Spvcraror.] 
Sin. Can any reader of the Spectator tell me what became 
of this notable bell during the period (roughly speaking a 
century and a half) which elapsed between its removal from 
Osney Abbey, after the final suppression of that famous 
religious house in 1546, to Christ Chureh, and the time 
at which it was hung in its present position over the * Fayre 
Gate of Christ Church ? I assume that the latter event 
did not take place until Wren completed the tower in 1682. 
Where was the bell hung or deposited in the interval? Mr. 
J. Meade Falkner in his History of Oxfordshire quotes on 
page 291 an extract from Thomas Hearne’s Diary in which 
Hearne describes a peal rung by a party of London ringers. 
Hearne states that “the gudgeons being bad, the biggest 
bell [i.e., the tenth] fell down, but not through the loft.” The 
peal consequently failed. Mr. Meade Falkner appends a 
hote to this extract that ** this was Great Tom, which had 
been recast in 1680 on the completion of the tower.’ I 
tannot conceive, however, that a bell of this weight could 
have been rung in the ordinary way in a peal, which, I assume, 
then hung in the cathedral tower. Was Tom ever hung in 
that tower or elsewhere before it was hung in Wren’s tower ? 


In Bereblock’s sketch of Christ Church shown to Queen 
Elizabeth on her visit to Oxford in 1564, a tower of some 
kind over the I have never 
ount of its 
It occupied the position of the present bell tower, 


staircase to the hall is depicted. 
met with any description of this tower or any ac 
removal. 
which was crected to receive the cathedral belis when or 
shortly after that cathedral was restored in the ‘seventies 
of last century. The bells were for some years housed in a 


temporary wooden erection, known as the “* meat 


safe,” until the permanent tower could be completed in the 
I am, Sir, &¢., 


rudely 


same position. 
‘as. Ws aie 
Union Society, Oxford. 


THE BRAVE MEN OF EYAM 

[To the Editor of the Specravor.] 

Sir,—I was glad to see the bravery of the inhabitants of 
Eyam at the time of the Great Plague commemorated in the 
Spectator. 

Your correspondent, however, is in error in one matter. 
She speaks of the commemorative Plague Service being held 
*in the burial ground where the martyrs lie.” 
The first victims of the plague were 
buried in the churchyard ; later they were buried in gardens 
or fields close to where they lived. Many such graves still 
remain, and the tradition of many others is well known. 

When Mr. Mompesson closed the church for fear of infection 
he held the services in a narrow steep-sided valley on the south 
of the village known as the Delph. On one side of this an 
arched rock sticks up, in front of which the preacher stood and 
addressed the people below, those from the infected houses 
sitting on one side of the valley and those from the clean on 
the other. The rock is now known as Cucklet Church. The 
present Plague Service is held on the other side of this rock. 

Mrs. Streatfeild does not mention the principal object of 
interest at Eyam, the richly carved Saxon Cross in the church- 
yard. Though the upper half of the shaft has been lost it is, 
nevertheless, one of the finest crosses in the country.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


There is no 
such burial ground. 


Hirsert W. IL, Green, 
Bidford House, Leamington. 


ROADSIDE SIGNS 
[To the Editor of the SpecraTvoR.] 
Sin,— Roadside advertising signs have grown to such vast 
proportions during the last few years that rural England is 
being slowly but surely ruined. Legitimate advertising is 
one thing: to spoil a beauty spot is quite another story. 

It would be well in this connexion if other firms who rely 
upon this form of making known their products would follow 
the lead of the Dunlop Co., who over four years ago removed 
all their roadside signs. The company felt that to spoil the 
beauties of the countryside was too big a price to pay for 
making known their tyres. 

It is surely an anomaly that the firms who are the chief 
offenders in spoiling the beauty of the countryside—and 
therefore tending to spoil the enjoyment of motorists—are 
firms connected with the motor and allied industries. It is 
appreciated that it may be very difficult for individual firms 
to take action, but possibly the Society of Motor Manufac- 
turers and Traders might be persuaded to act in this matter 
and speak on behalf of the industry as a whole.—I am, Sir, &c., 

K. T. Brown. 

The Authors’ Club, Whitehall Court, S.W.1. 


SCOTTISH SAYINGS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin, Your correspondent on this subject is surely wrong 
in one of his Seots quotations —* A kirk or a mull.” The 
true antithesis is *“‘ a kirk or a mill”’—in which form I have 
heard the proverb for half-a-century. ‘ Kirk or mill ’— 
or sometimes ** kirk or market ’’—is a common phrase inclusive 
of the sacred and the secular, the spiritual and the temporal 
concerns of life.—I am, Sir, &ce., 
Tuos. MARJORIBANKS. 


The Manse, Colinton. 
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Some Books 


Just as Mr. Cyril Maude says in his preface that it is “a real 
joy to me to review my past,” so it is equally a joy to write 
this short notice of his autobiographical Behind the Scenes 
with Cyril Maude (Murray, 16s.). He need not be nervous 
about its success either, as he confesses he always was on his 
first nights, for it is a kindly and generous book and contains 
not a single hard word about any one, save perhaps a theatrical 
shark in America, who hired Mr. Maude at a salary of fifteen 
dollars a week, the hireling to find his own wigs and tights. 
Son and brother of distinguished soldiers, Mr. Maude will 
always be remembered as the producer of the most successful 
military and naval plays of his day, The Second in Command 
and The Flag Lieutenant—and who that has seen it will ever 
forget his Eccles in Caste? And how nobly (as he is quick to 
acknowledge) was he aided by his wife, that charming actress, 
Winifred Emery ? A letter in the book presents Mr. Bernard 
Shaw in a somewhat unusual light of almost modesty, as 
writing to Mr. Maude “ you and all can do without me.” 
Behind the Scenes is the kind of book which, with the addition 
of tobacco, a comfortable chair, and a cheery fire, will create 
the perfect evening. " . . 

There is a very distinct timeliness about the appearance of 
Mr. C. F. Rey’s In the Country of the Blue Nile (Duckworth, 
illustrated, 25s.), for the mediaeval and feudal Empire of 
Abyssinia stands at this moment, so far as regards her inter- 
national relations, at the cross-roads. ‘The proposed con- 
struction of a barrage at Lake Tsana is one of the questions 
of the hour. If the schemes and aspirations of the West are 
to be realized with justice to the Abyssinians, it is before all 
things necessary that Europe and America should acquire a 
thorough understanding of the social and economic conditions 
of the country with which they propose to deal—if, that is, 
the Abyssinians (an intensely proud and sturdy people) 
permit themselves to be dealt with at all. The country con- 
tains great economic possibilities in cotton, coffee, minerals, 
and cattle, but it is completely shut off from the sea, it is to a 
large extent ruled by reactionary feudal chieftains, and it is 
still a slave-owning State. Alien guidance, if it comes, must 
walk warily, and Mr. Rey’s informed and sympathetic study 
of the country will help it to pick its steps. The author paints 
a@ most interesting pirture of the country of the Blue Nile, 
which covers Egypt with the silt which is her life-blood, and 
he has made known a region never before traversed by a 
European. When an Abyssinian question does develop, Mr. 
Rey’s book will be indispensable to a correct understanding 


of it. 
* * * * 


Mr. S. C. Roberts, in his preface to The Charm of Cambridge 
(Black, 21s.), modestly declares that the justification of his 
book lies in Mr. Blackall’s drawings—which are certainly 
charming. But the truth is that Mr. Roberts, within the 
brief limits of his space, has given us a letterpress of exceptional 
interest. In his short historical notes on each of the Cambridge 
colleges, he manages to tell us not only everything that 
everybody ought to know, but also a number of less familiar 
facts and of those apparently trivial little details which alone 
ean make the dry bones of history live. If old Mr. Cromwell 
had not died unexpectedly in 1617, so that his son, Oliver, 
then an undergraduate at Sidney Sussex, was compelled 
to “ go down” in his second year without a degree, might 
not the history of England have been different? Or if 
Milton had stayed on at Christ’s as an M.A., as the Fellows 
wanted him to? These are fascinating hares to pursue. 
And Mr. Roberts adds to his historical and architectual 
knowledge a pretty trick of apposite quotation, which is 
welcome in a book of this kind and would alone have been 
sufficient to give it distinction. 

* * * * 

As a scholar, jurist, linguist, not to mention as a patriot, 
Sir Frederick Pollock has proved his eminence. So we 
receive with delight some -dpepyc, attractively produced 
by the Cayme Press (7s. 6d.) under the title of Outside the Law, 
and gathered from various periodicals. An essay on war 


and diplomacy in Shakespeare is excellent criticism, written 
under the shadow of the War. 


There is verse, English, 


——y 





of the Week 


French, and German. (What other Englishman would 
translate a Persian poem into German verse?) He handles 
ancient Hindu and modern mystical philosophy. He write 
with humour of mediaeval English civil and canon law, of 
female fencers and of cats ; he tells stories of Bible characters 
which are parables for to-day. He is subtle but never too 
abstruse. Apart from its context we challenge our readery 
to explain a reference in a Latin note to “ Chron. Anatol, 
de Ins. Ping.” ! but they will not fail to understand ang 
smile when they read what Pantagruel had to say of cats 
in Paris in 1925. Long may Sir Frederick mix his wit ang 
learning for our advantage. 
* * * * 

Mr. Wilson Harris in Geneva, 1927 (League of Nations 
Union, 9d.), gives us the pith of the last League Conference 
in a very clear and compact form. Everyone interested jn 
League matters should read this pamphlet, for nowhere else 
may the discussions and their bearing on the peace of the world 
be so conveniently studied. Mr. Wilson is both fair and clear: 
also he is eminently readable, which is a virtue not always 
found amongst those who strive to keep the middle way. ; 

* * * * 


The Waverley Children’s Dictionary, issued by the Amal- 
gamated Press in fortnightly parts at Is. 3d. each, is a great 
enterprise which, we trust, will have the success it thoroughly 
deserves. The first number takes us as far as “ air,” w ith an 
excellent little article on the value of ** the gas we breathe.” 
Mr. Wheeler, the editor, has been most successful in presenting 
his information (both textually and pictorially) without any 
suggestion of writing down to his readers. Any boy or girl 
between eight and eighteen, who reads through the parts as 
they appear, will have acquired the foundations of good educa. 
tion. The book will appeal to modern children, and will serve 
to stimulate that alert and active habit of mind which is 
essential to success in the modern world. 


* * * * 


In our review of the Ormond Poets (Noel Douglas) we 
said that the series was not uniform: this was incorrect, 
The books are published in 2s. and 1s. editions. Review 
copies of both kinds were sent to us to show the different 
styles of binding. 

* x * * 

The full presidential address recently delivered before 
the British Association by Sir Arthur Keith, which has been 
so widely discussed, is published by Messrs. Watson in the 
Forum Series, under the title of Concerning Man's Origin, at 
the low price of 1s. The little book is a mine of interesting 
and up-to-date information by one of the greatest of our 
living scientists, and contains additional matter as well as 
the address. That this is a book to buy and study and 
keep is a cliché we have no hesitation in using, for it expresses 
exactly what we mean. 
study Sir Arthur, for whatever our opinions, we cannot afford 
to neglect the considered judgments of one of the best minds 
of our day. 


A New Competition 


WE have pleasure in announcing a new and somewhat diflicult 
competition for those of our readers who have a literary turn 
of mind. The Editor offers a prize of twenty guineas for the 
best short story describing some incident in his own or a friend's 
life, or some incident that has occurred to an imaginary person, 
The length of the story should be between 1,400 and 2,800 
words. Action and originality are desirable, but we are 
interested in any story which is good reading. We reserve 
the right to publish other stories submitted at a fee of five 
guineas. Contributions must be typed, with the author's 
name and address at the top right-hand corner and marked 
“Competition.” They will only be returned if a stamped 
addressed envelope is provided. ‘The Competition closes on 
Friday, December 30th. 

The General Knowledge Competition is held over until 
next week, 








Every clergyman, especially, should, 
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A Glance Round Europe 


Peace inEurope. By “‘Avgur.” (Selwyn and Blount. 3s. €d.) 


So many people become dull when they write about inter- 
national relations, but not the author of Peace in Europe. 
Like Mr. Norman Angell, he has a gift for lucid exposition, 
and students of European conditions will be all the better 
for reading this little volume. ‘“ Augur’s” journalistic 
training has taught him the art of condensation, and in less 
than a hundred pages he manages to deal with the relations 
of Great Britain and France, with Germany, Poland, Italy 
and their problems, and he also provides us with a survey 
of the League of Nations. 

Our quarrel with “ Augur ” is that he enters upon his task 
with too many prejudices. We are constantly reminded 
that the author has an anti-Soviet complex, is definitely 
pro-Polish, and fails to understand Germany's point of 
view. We do not know whether the author has first-hand 
experience of conditions in North America, but we think 
that he hardly understands. that co-operation with the United 
States is the pivot of British foreign policy. To ‘ Augur,” 
the Anglo-French Entente “remains the keystone of the 
arch of peace,” but, while we give place to no one in our 
friendship for France, we do not believe that an Anglo-French 
entente by itself is strong enough to ensure lasting peace. 
To our mind, future wars can only be rendered impossible 
by an entente between Great Britain, France, Germany, 
and the United States, the object of which would be to 
strengthen the League of Nations by every possible means. 

The author says that the German Chauvinist hates the 
British more than the French. We question the accuracy 
of this statement. But with his general argument as to 
the future treatment of Germany we are in entire sympathy. 
“It remains our sincere conviction that the unity of Europe 
cannot be achieved without the co-operation of Germany 
as an equal partner.” ‘ Augur” regards Germany’s entry 
into the League as bringing with it “liberation from all 
restrictions imposed by force upon the freedom of a Sovereign 
State.” Such recognition must imply the withdrawal of 
Allied troops from Germany, the end to the limitation of 
German armaments, and the removal of any restrictions which 
interfere with her complete sovereignty. The sooner Germany 
is treated as an equal, the better for the peace of Europe. 

“* Augur”’ is much concerned with Germany’s relations to 
the Soviet or the Soviet Tsars, as he refers to the Bolshevist 
leaders, and apparently he would like all nations to cut off 
relations with Russia. But he is running his head up against 
a brick wall, for Germany and the other Northern nations 
have no intention of so doing. The problem of the Danzig 
Corridor is one of the most difficult in Europe, and in the 
interests of peace we think that no premature attempts 
should be made to revise the conditions of the Peace Treaty; 


that is not to say, however, that we do not think that Germany 
has 2 grievance, and we do not share “* Augur’s”’ apparent 
conviction that all the best arguments are on the Polish 
side. 

With the plea advanced that Poland should be regardeq 
as a Great Power we have much sympathy; she occupies 
a key position in Eastern Europe, her population of thirty 
millions differentiates her from the smaller nations, and 
the cruel treatment to which she was subjected by her three 
powerful neighbours in the eighteenth century entitles he 
to special treatment. But admitting all this we think that 
to add to the number of Great Powers would involve us jp 
many difficulties. What constitutes a Great Power? If 
Poland is one, why not Spain? ‘The line of demarcation jg 
at present clearly defined. 

We note in passing that the author on page 59 says that 
“since the War, after the re-establishment of its ancient 
link with Poland, Danzig has been gaining in prosperity 
by leaps and bounds.” Is he quite sure of his facts ? When 
the present writer was in Danzig this summer he was informed 
that while its export trade was increasing, much of it con- 
sisted of timber, coal and oil which only passed through 
the port and which did not bring much benefit to its merchants, 
On the other hand, he learnt that Danzig’s import and 
distributing trade had not yet reached its pre-War total. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the book provides 
a survey of the League of Nations, and with the author's 
general arguments we are in agreement. We sce no reason 
to beat about the bush. The League of Nations is a super 
State, and if world peace is to be ensured through its instru- 
mentality, we believe that a general recognition of this fact 
will be inevitable sooner or later. ‘“ Augur” thinks that Sir 
Austen Chamberlain’s speech at the Assembly in September 
cleared the atmosphere. We agree it was certainly all to 
the good that the attention of the world should have been 
focussed on the constitution of the British Commonwealth, 
which is a League within The League. Some day there 
will probably be a series of regional understandings—the 
British Commonwealth group, a European group, a South 
American group, and an Asiatic group. But adherence to 
these various regional groups need not in any way interfere 
with the support which the members of each group give to 
the League as a whole. 

If * Augur ” sect out with the purpose of making his readers 
think out the whys and wherefores of present-day European 
political conditions he has succeeded. His book is full of 
suggestions and is thought-compelling even if some of his 
remarks may arouse opposition. The first essential to 
European stability is to get the man in the street to think 
out things for himself. ‘ Augur” helps him to do this, and 
for that reason we hope the book will find a ready sale. J. 


Mr. Huxley on Democtacy 


Proper Studies. By Aldous Huxley. (Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d.) 
A REALIsT with no axe to grind (it is already sharpened for 
the slaughter of Socialism), Mr. Aldous Huxley views our 
modern world in a cool and scientific manner, and records his 
observations without once treating scientific abstractions 
as true pictures of life—that common stumbling-block of 
philosophers and sophists. 

No riding of hobbies to death, no Spenglerian fantasies, 
no windy chatter of abracadabrical formulae appeal to Mr. 
Huxley at all. He tells us what he thinks (with a spice of 
impish glee, sometimes, as when describing the chemical 
cousinship of water and “ the stuff that turns brown barmaids 
into blondes”) so plainly that some of us may be shocked, 
but so pleasantly also and with so just a humility that we 
cannot but welcome this volume as his most serious contri- 
bution to literature and to the art of living. Mr. Huxley, in 
short, has given us his version of The World of William Clissold, 
with the padding left out and a liberal largesse of epigram. 
A man who thinks and behaves like an open-minded scientist, 
he says, when engaged in repairing his motor car, very often 


thinks of the creation of the world, or of politics, or psychos 
logy, in terms which were current three thousand years ago. 
This is all wrong. Every one, except atheists and anarchists, 
must admit the need of religion and of government ; there is 
no reason then why we should reftise to these high matters 
the intelligence we give to mechanism. 

Certainly the mysteries of life are not susceptible to the 
same treatment as that which we give to our latest inventions. 
There is no oiling chart for the Unconscious, tinless we thus 
irreverently describe the formularies of faith. But if we 
would grease the wheels of existence, we can lay hold on the 
facts of the world we live in, and endeavour to build up from 
them a plan in which reason is the ally of right conduct. 
We are at the dawn of an age when our power over Nature 
has been greatly increased and when our knowledge of the past 
was never so complete, even admitting that both science and 
skill are still in their infancy. From this standpoint, in this 
fresh young light of a day that shall break gloriously for the 
human race, Mr. Huxley seems to us to write. 

First about democracy. The idea of equality in human 
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THE GIFT OF TONGUES. 
By ANTHONY SOMERS. 
HAVE discovered a remarkable method of learning 
| French, Spanish, Italian and German. I only wish 


J had known of it before. It would have saved me 
much drudgery, toil and disappointment. 


It has sometimes been said that the British people do 





not possess the “gift of tongue Certainly I never 
did. At school I was hopeless. When the subject was | 
French, German, Latin or Greek I was always some- | 


where near the bottom of my Form. Yet in other sub- 
jects I held my own quite well. I have now come to the 
conclusion—my recent experience has convinced me of | 
this—that the reason I failed to learn languages was that | 
the method of teaching was wrong. | 

! 

Although I never “ got on” with Foreign Languages, I | 
have always wanted to know them—especially French. I | 
have wanted to read Racine, Balzac, Proust, and Anatole | 
France, and that great critic, whom Matthew Arnold so 
much admired, Sainte Beuve, in French, and not merely | 
through the medium of a characterless translation. And | 
[have wanted to spend holidays abroad without being | 
tied to a phrase-book. So I have often tried to find a | 
method which would really teach me a Foreign Language. 
And at last I have found it. 

Some time ago I read that the well-known Pelman 
Institute was teaching French, Spanish, German and | 
Italian by an entirely new method. I wrote for particu- | 
lars, and they so interested me that I enrolled for a | 
course in French, Frankly, it has amazed me, Here is 
the method I have wanted all my life. It is quite unlike 
anything I have ever heard of before, and its simplicity 
and effectiveness are almost startling. 

| 


Consider, 


“Do you think you could pick up a book of 40 pages, | 
written in a language of which you may not know a syllable | 
—say Spanish, Italian, German or French—and not containing | 
a single En; glish word, and read it through correctly without | 


” 


for example, this question: 


referring to a dictionary f | = 


Most people will say that such a thing is impossible. | : 


Yet this is just what the new method enables you to do, 


as you will see for yourself when you take the first lesson. | == 


One of the most striking features of the Pelman 
Courses in French, German, Italian and Spanish is that 
they are given entirely in the language concerned. | 
English is not used at all. Yet, even if you do not know 
the meaning of a single Foreign word, you can study 
these Courses with ease, right from the beginning, and 
without “looking up” any words in a dictionary. It | 
sounds incredible, but it is perfectly true. 


Further, this new method enables you to read, write | 
and speak French, Spanish, Italian, or German without 
bothering your head with complex grammatical rules or 
learning by heart long lists of Foreign words. Yet, 
when you have completed one of these Courses, you will 
be able to read Foreign books and newspapers, and to 

Write and speak the language in question grammatically 
and fluently, without 
the hesitation which 
comes when a 
Foreign Language is 
acquired through the | 
medium of English. 

This new 


method of learning 
books entitled—“ How to l 


INNATE 


languages is explained in four little 
Learn French,” “How to Learn German,” “How to Learn 
Spanish,” and “ How to Learn Italian.” You can have one of 
these books to-day, free of cost. Write (mentioning which one of 
the four you requi ire) to the PELMAN INSTITUTE (Languages Dept.), | 
% Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1, and the 
Particular book you require (with full partici lars of the method) 
will be sent vou by return, 
Call or write to-day. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Branches: PARIS—35. Rue Boissy d’Anglas. NEW YORK: 71 West 45th 
Street, MELBOURNE—396 Flinders "ke n DURBAN—Natail Baik | 
Chambers. DELHI—10 Alipore Road, 
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A CHAIR—A STOOL—AND A CARPET 


Tas easy-chair and stool wiil either 

pursue separate vocations, or they 
will, if you like, co-operate for your 
special comfort. When drawn together 
‘. your repose assumes a grateful horizon- 

tal character ; apart, the one acts as an 
exceptionally comfortable easy-chair ; 
the other as an occasional seat. The 
idea is thoroughly practical and novel. 


The hair-stuffed chair costs £§ tos. od. 
covered in cotton—the extension Stool, to 
match, costs 355.; the octagonal Axminster 
Carpet—cornerless to avoid tripping—costs 
, £9 12s. 6d., size §ft. 1lin. by B8ft. gin. 
Illustrated Catalogue of Easy Chairs, 

Carpets will be sent on 
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him or her to get back to es 
| = work ? = 
| = “Letters” are sent to each 2 
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DO YOU 
NEED HELP | 


for some poor man or woman Si 
in sore need of a_ proper = 
surgical appliance to enable =i 


the amount contributed. 


Be Your Own Almoner ! 
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SOCIETY, 


Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 4 
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E. CAPPS, Ph.D. 
NEW VOLUMES 


VOL. NOS. 

195,200 Avutus GeELLIus: 
Attic Nicurs. Trans. 
by F.C. Rolfe. In 3 vols. 
Vols. I and II, 


204 ATHENAEUS De1Pno- 
SOPHISTAE. Trans. by 
C. B. Gulick. In 6 vols. 
Vol. J. 

177 Dio Cassius. Trans. by 
E. W. Cary. In 9 vols. 
Vol. 1X. 

203 Joserpuus. Trans. by H. 
St. J. Thackeray. In 8 
vols. Vol. I. 


As publishers they feel that 
to have carried out this great 
work continuously during the 
past fifteen difficult years is 
an achievement of which they 
themselves may be justly 
proud; but they desire also 
io put on record their sense 
of how much the Library 
owes to the constant encour- 
agement and - generosity of 
its Founder, and the no less 
constant care and co-opera- 
tion of its Editors. 


The present, too, seems a 
fitting opportunity for draw- 
ing attention to its unique 
interest and importance. For 
no similar Library is at the 
disposal of the English-speak- 
ing peoples, and it offers both 
to the general reader and the 
more expert student a collec- 
tion of writings which have out- 
lived the centuries and are 
not for to-day but for all time. 


Had it not been for the litera- 
ture of Greece and Rome, 
Western civilisation could not 
have been what it is now, and 
here, whether in Religion or 
Philosophy, in Poetry or the 
Drama, in History, in Criti- 
cism or in Oratory, in Law 
and even in Medicine and 
Science, are to be found works 
—many of them of still un- 
surpassed excellence—with- 
out which knowledge can 
only be partial and incom- 
plete, while, with text and 
translation set before him 


“It is one of the most inter- 
esting and valuable of modern 
publishing enterprises.” —The 
Spectator, 








LATIN 


VOL. NOS, 


do HEINEMANN 


She £2 oeb 
Classical £8 ibrary 


Edited by 
T. E. PAGE, M.A,, Litt.D. 
W. H. D. ROUSE, M.A., Litt.D. 


NOW READY 


205 Cicero: Lerrers TO HIS 
Frienps. Trans. by W. 
Glynn Williams. In 3 
vols. Vol. I. 


GREEK 


144 Lyra Graeca. Trans. by 
J. M. Edmonds. In 3 
vols. Vol. III. 

PLATO: CHARMIDES, 
Accrpiapes. J and II, 
Hiprarcuus, ‘Tur Lov- 
ERS, THEAGES, Minos, 
Erinomis. ‘Trans. by 
W. R. M. Lamb. 

Isarus. Trans. by E. S. 
Forster. 


Messrs. Heinemann have special pleasure in making this announcement 
because with this issue the Library now numbers 


Two hundred volumes 


side by side, every reader can 
obtain that knowledge in a 
shape which is at once the 
easiest and the most exact. 


To the individual student, in- 
deed, some of the volumes 
are indispensable, and the 
educated reader will desire 
to have at least a selection in 
his library—a fact of which 
the numerous reprints of 
certain volumes is sufficient 
proof—but it may also justly 
be claimed that the whole 
series (which itis proposed at 
present to extend to some 350 
volumes) deserves a place in 
ALL PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


It is to them that numberless 
people, who cannot afford to 
purchase many books, must 
look for a supply of good 
literature; and where else 
could be found in such a com- 
pact and accessible form a 
body of literature which has 
more largely contributed to 
the development of human 
thought and of human pro- 
gress? The first and foremos 
aim of the Loeb Library— 
and in this age what aim 
could be more important ?— 
is to give the largest public 
some opportunity for study- 
ing the “ humanities,” and 
to the accomplishment of 
this purpose Public Libraries 
might, at but small cost and 
without overloading their 
shelves, render the most valu- 
able assistance. 


Each Vol. is F’ cap 8v0, 450-750 pages. Cloth, 10s.; Leather, 125. 6d. net. 


“We shall never be inde- 
pendent of our Loeb.”— 
The Times Literary Supple- 
ment, 


A Full and Detailed 28-page Prospectus will be sent free on application. 
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PUBLICATION DAY NOVEMBER I8TH 


4 NEW BOOK OF BRILLIANT 
BIOGRAPHIES OF SOME OF THE 
WORLD'S MOST FAMOUS MEN BY 


FMIL LUDWIG 


Author of Napoleon 
& Bismarck 





GENIUS 


and 


CHARACTER 





. Included in this book are studies on Leonardo 
da Vinci, Voltaire, Shakespeare, Rembrandt, 
Goethe, Balzac, Frederick the Great, W ilson, 
Lenin and nine others. 12s, 6d, net 
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From MOWBRAYS’ List 


THE ROMANCE OF MARY THE BLESSED. 


By K. M. CORDEUX. With Eight Plates in Photogravure 
after Bouguereau and others. Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. (Post 4)d.) 
A beautiful and reverent study of the life of the Blessed Virgin. 


FEED MY SHEEP. 
Essays on Pastoral Theolo 
Edited by the Rev. FRANCIS. UNDERHILL, M.A., Warden of 
Liddon House. Cloth, 6s. (Post 6d.) 

“The papers are carefully elaboraied, and contain m nuch sound 
guidance to which a young clergyman with a discerning mind will 
give heed to the advantage of himself and a parishioners.” 

—The Timcs Literary Supplement. 

“These are but scrappy and disjointed 1 remarks on a really good 
and valuable book, but if they serve the purpose of sending readers 
to the study of the book itself, we can assure them that they will 
not be disappointed.’”-—The Rev. W. B. Trevetyan in Theoloyy. 


THE YOUNG ENGLISHMAN. 
By the Rev. FRANCIS UNDERHILL, Warden of Liddon 
House. Cloth 4s. Gd. (Post 4)d.) 

“Full of fresh and illuminating observation, The value 
of the book lies in the intimate knowledge broug cht to bear on the 
life both of poor boys in mean streets and of the ‘well-to-do in public 
schools. . . On these and allied topics Mr. Underhill is always 
thoughtful and thought-provoking.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 


RELIGIO LAICI. 
Essays on Religious, Social and Philosophical Subjects. 
By Sir HENRY SLESSER, K.C.,M.P. Cloth 4s.6d. (Post 3d.) 
“Sir I[enry Slesser has thought long and clearly on the great 
matters which he discusses, and we would express our appreciation 
of his virile profession of faith.’—The Times Literary Supplement. 
“In a materialistic and sensational age, we welcome these essays 
derived from a public life lived in a rarer and more bracing 
atmosphere.”’—Spectator. 


COMFORT AND SURE CONFIDENCE. 


A New Book of Readings and ‘rs for the Sick, together 
with Notes on Visiting the Sick. 
By the Rev. ARTHUR W. HOPKINSON. Limp cloth for the 
pocket, round corners, 3s, 6d. (Post 3d.) 
“ The author’s carnestness and the simplicity of his 1 
beyond praise.”—Church Times 


THE SILENT FELLOWSHIP. 


Addresses Broadcast on Sunday Evenings. 
By E. R. APPLETON, Director of the Cardiff Broadcasting 
Station. 2s. (Post 2d.) 


A. R. MOWBRAY & CO., LTD., 


28 Margaret Street, Oxford Circus, London, W.1; 
and 9, High Street, Oxford. 
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affairs is nonsensical, we are told. Neither in virtue nor in 
ability are men equal. Men are neither naturally good, 
naturally reasonable, nor infinitely educable. Such _ beliefs 
have become a kind of religion with vast numbers of people. 
They arose from a rationalization of certain French and English 
men’s desire for the improvement of their Governments ; 
pow, however, they have become an article of faith and 
sacrosanct. “* Thus, India must have democracy, not because 
democratic government would be better than the existing 
undemocratic government—it would almost certainly be 
jncomparably worse—but because democracy is everywhere 
and in all circumstances right.” ‘There is not space to pursue 
Mr. Huxley’s argument. His logic is hard to question, and if 
his conclusions are absurd (for to find leaders for the people 
we must have the ballot, unless we prefer bullets), he very 
probably would retort that his purpose was not to suggest 
apolitical panacea, but to tell the truth as he sees it, without 
fear or favour. 

To give an idea of the author's method, a few of his whimsies 
may be quoted. A Liberal Education, he says, in the eyes 
of the average University student, is merely a liberal waste of 
time. “ When books were worth their weight in gold, pro- 
fessors had to lecture. Cheap printing has radically changed 
the situation and produced the lecturer of antiquity. And 
yet the lecturer survives and flourishes. In all the Univer- 
sities of Europe, his voice still drones and brays just as it 
droned and brayed in the days of Duns Scotus and Thomas 
Aquinas. Lecturers anachronism as_ bad 
drains or tallow candles and should be abolished.” Speaking 
of public opinion, he points out that interest varies with the 
square of the distance. The closer the parish pump the larger 
itlooms. ‘India is a long way off in space, and for those who 
have never been there it is more distant psychologically than 
the moon. The moon at any rate has a decided effect upon 
bve-making, but there is no reason why India should touch 
uw at all.” Writing of the religions of that country, he 
describes the Brahminical absorption of Buddhism thus : 
“Hinduism, with the calm assurance of a J. P. Morgan at a 
picture sale, just doubled the bid. Buddhism has disappeared 
out of India. Its successes have been in countries where the 
rival religions have not been so formidably rich in all that 
buys men’s souls.” This is very true, but Mr. Huxley is 
wong when he says that you may hire a Brahmin Master of 
Arts to be your cook as cheaply as a pariah. You may hire 
sBrahmin for many purposes, but not that. 

Mr. Iluxley’s religion is certainly not ours, but we are glad 
tonote his insistence on the need for the spiritual life. If man 
cannot bring religion into his life for any reason—-such as the 
slowness of existing Churches to adapt themselves to modern 
needs—he will set up unworthy surrogates such as Business, 
Service, Success, or quackeries more blatant. The chapter 
on ideals is especially interesting, and a rather difficult thesis 
is propounded with admirable clarity. Briefly, an ideal can 
only exist if it is unrealizable, according to the author. An 
ideal is really an effort of the will to continue tangentially 
tothe path of progress, which is round the sun, both materially 
and, if we may permit ourselves the expression, ** mystically.” 
There must be an inner centre in each one of us, the seat of 
life itself; and it is surely not fanciful to assume that the 
desires and aspirations of man are always tangential to his 
apparent destiny and that the resultant of these forces marks 
his path in time and space. 

The note on Comfort at the end of the book is extremely 
amusing, but such observations have been made _ before, 
although never perhaps so wittily, and we expected something 
better than a newspaper article to be chuckled over, as the 
tonclusion of a book with so much real thought in it. 

With regard to Eugenics, Mr. Huxley is of the opinion that 
ifthe eugenists have their unfettered way with us, the result 
will be anarchy. He is by no means against control of our 
present blind and irresponsible begetting of children, however, 
but he deprecates a ruthless reform, as all wise men may. 
He points out thit a population descended chiefly from the 
most successful people of this age-—* artists, mathematicians, 
men of science, the most ravishing cabaret actresses and the 
host eflicient female M.P.’s, would live in a state of chronic 
tivil war. Strength of will. determination, obstinacy, and 
ambition are among the chief ingredients of -the socially 
tuecessful individual,’ and life would be a deadlier and madder 


are as much an 


struggle {hin it now is! The plain fact is that the greater 
part of the population is not very intelligent, dreads responsi- 
bility, and desires nothing better than to be told what to do. 
We shall change the face of the world (if we desire to do so) not 
by ignoring this truth, but by studying its 
implications and making our methods conform to our materials. 

Dean Inge’s and Mr. Chesterton’s views on religion and 
democracy respectively are questioned by the author. With 
regard to the former, it seems to be a little unfair to attack 
the Dean of St. Paul's for a newspaper paragraph on “the 
‘Lhe compression 
necessary in journalism demands a certain tolerance. Had 
Dean Inge hid more space he would no doubt have explained 
that his meaning was that of his teacher, Plotinus, that only 
in isolation may the deepest truths be known. Mr. Huxley 
adduces no evidence in disproof of this, to us, self-evident 
statement (but are we * introverts ” for our faith, and if so 
what then ’), and the remark that “ no sociable will become a 
solitary in religion,” whatever the best minds of the age may 
think, leaves us in the air. Dean Inge is not a missionary, 
but a preacher—we take it his purpose is to make men think, 
not to shepherd them into his Plotinian pen. 

We are at the limits of our space and have not yet done 
Mr. Huxley the justice of saying what his book is really about. 
It is, then, the preliminary sketch for a new synthesis of life, 
a Palace of Truth to be builded in some not too improbable 
future. First of all, Mr. Huxley sets his wrecking gang to 
work on Socialism and all egalitarian ideas. Then he runs up 
the scaffolding, assisted by Jung and an Italian philosopher, 
for a ferro-concrete house of modern psychology. It has all 
kinds of new-fangled conveniences, but as far as we can see 
it is well and truly laid on the foundations of the old religion. 

This is really a remarkable book. It is ugly in parts, but 
it is great in others, and the whole is informed with an austere 


practical 


mere practice of religion and its essence.” 


sincerity. 


Outward and Inward 


The Christian Sacraments. By Oliver C. Quick, M.A. (Nisbet. 


10s. 6d. net. 
Studies in the - of the Mystics. By Joseph Maréchal, 
S.J. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 10s. 6d.) 

Tuese two books admirably represent what are perhaps the 
dominant interests in current religious thought. Those who 
are acquainted with Canon Quick’s work on Liberalism, 
Modernism and Tradition will turn with eagerness to his new 
volume, and will not be surprised to find it both wider in 
subject and deeper in treatment than the title might suggest. 
There can indeed be discovered in it the outline of a complete 
Christian philosophy ; for it is not content merely to expound 
the doctrine and implications of the sacraments, but searches 
into the reasons which have made sacramentalism an essential 
part of the Christian scheme. These reasons it finds to be 
rooted in the very nature of incarnational religion; which 
presents Christ's life as the full sacramental ** expression of 
the divine goodness in the world of space and time.” And if 
the Incarnation is thus the * sacrament of God’s self expres- 
sion” the Atonement is supremely the ** sacrament of God's 
power in act.” Historie Christianity in all its phases presents 
spiritual realities in sensible terms. Thus for Canon Quick, 
as for the great Bérulle, of whom he so often reminds us, 
Christ is Himself the ‘* major sacrament.” 

This doctrine is developed in two chapters as beautiful as 
they are important ; after which are considered in order the 
Church, as the “ link between historical and universal incarna- 
tions,” and the two great sacraments of Baptism and the 
Eucharist. A careful balance of completing opposites, and a 
vivid sense of the paradoxical character of that spiritual 
power which “ can derive its very means of expansion from 
that which checks it,’ are among the most valuable features 
of this important book. 

Dr. Maréchal’s studies in the psychology of the mystics 
have already been widely circulated in French, and Mr. Algar 
Thorold’s excellent translation of the first volume will be 
welcomed by all students of religious experience. Their 
author is a doctor of science, and professor of psychology in 
the Jesuit college at Louvain; and has done a considerable 
amount of work in metaphysics, in biology and in nervous 
and mental pathology. Hence his equipment is very superior 
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to that of most ecclesiastics who address themselves to the 
problems of mystical religion ; whiist his theological know- 
ledge gives him an important advantage over those writers 
who regard the subject entirely from a psychological point of 
view. This appears very plainly in his temperate but most 
effective criticism of Professor Leuba’s recent work. 

The book opens with a discussion of religious psychology 
considered as an empirical science ; and goes on toa particularly 
valuable investigation of the * sense of a presence ” so con- 
stantly though not exclusively experienced by the mystics, 
It also contains a paper on the problems presented by the 
great Sufi mystics ; based upon the researches of M. Massignon 
into the life and works of Hallaj, the Moslem saint and heretic 
who was martyred for a doctrine * concerned only with safe- 
guarding before a more and more material and terrestrial 
Islam, the rights of an interior life.” Here, of course, Pére 
Maréchal is on less familiar and congenial ground than when 
analysing the Christian mystics of the West; the more re- 
markable therefore is his extremely sympathetic approach, 
his careful discrimination between the substance and accidents 
of mystical experience. As he observes in the following essay 
upon ** The Comparative Study of Mysticism,” Christian con- 
templatives in so far as they are theocentric ought to have 
some traits in common with the great non-Christian mystics : 
therefore we need not be astonished by the similarities in their 
declarations. Nevertheless, he probably lays his finger on a 
fundamental distinction when he points out that within 
Christianity the deliberate practice of an askesis which aims 
at the production of mystic states is unknown; since the goal 
of Christian asceticism is not ecstasy or any other personal 
experience, but “ supernatural charity.” 

EVELYN UNDERUILL. 


“Private T. E. Shaw” 


Lawrence and the Arabs. 
7s. Gd.} 


By Robert Graves. (Jonathan Cape. 
Mr. Roperr Graves has given us a very interesting book. 
It is a penetrating character study of Col. 'T. I. Lawrence. 
and a retelling of the events which Lawrence himself has 
recounted for publication in his Revoll in the Desert, plus 
their historical and biographical background, both of which 
were so notably lacking in Lawrence's own book. 

Such a book would have been worth writing for readers 
who are interested in ** the Lawrence legend,” and in modern 
Arabian history. But Mr. Graves has done much more than 
this. He is a close friend of Col. Lawrence, and is, moreover, 
a poet, a clever writer, and, as he here reveals himself, a 
subtle psychologist. ‘“ Let us now praise famous men” 
is a very worthy injunction, and Lawrence unquestionably was 
a great man. He bore the brand of genius on his forehead. 
No one who has ever met him or has known anything of his 
history can doubt that. Yet we feel that Mr. Graves is a 
flatterer because of his subtle method. The unobservant 
reader might almost suppose that here was a critic of Lawrence. 
There is much talk of his faults, his eccentricities, his limita- 
tions, but always Mr. Graves contrives to make the relation 
of Lawrence’s * faults,” a new reason why we should love 
him, as Mr. Graves himself evidently does. 

One is particularly interested by the early biographical 
details—Lawrence as a boy, as an undergraduate, and as 
an archaeologist under Dr. Hogarth before the War :— 

* Probably Lawrence’s knowledge is not so vast as it appears,” 
writes the author, “ and the impression of omniscience that he con- 
veys is due rather to a faculty of forgetting what he calls utterly 
useless knowledge, such as higher mathematics, classroom meta- 
physics and theories of aesthetics, and of fitting together harmoni- 
ously what he does know. A small knowledge which is in harmony 
with itself will seem uncanny to those with a much greater store of 
facts that do not hold together. Still, Lawrence's knowledge must 
be pretty extensive. In six years he read every book in the library 
of the Oxford Union—the best part of 50,000 volumes, probably. 
His father used to get him the books while he was at school, and 
afterwards he always borrowed six volumes a day in his father’s 
name and his own. For three years he read day and night on a 
héarthrug, which was a mattress so that he could fall asleep as he 
read. Often he spent eighteen hours a day reading, and at last 
got so good at it that he could tear the heart out of the most formid- 
able book in half-an-hour.” 

Observe how we begin with the deprecatory first sentence 
about the limitations of Lawrence’s knowledge, only to be 


——— 


staggered at the end by such facts as the 50,000 volumes ang 
eighteen hours a day reading ! 

As everybody knows, Lawrence has now enlisted jn the 
Air Foree, under the name of Shaw. Mr. Graves has both 4 
very interesting psychological explanation of why he has dom 
so, and also some admirable stories about him in his pey 
life. For example, this one : 


“ The Education Officer at Uxbridge asked him : And Vou 
what is the subject in which you feel particularly weak ?’ Th 
other fellows had said * French’ and * Geography’ and ‘ Mathe 
matics.’ Lawrence replied simply and truthfully, * Polishing 
greasy boots.’ ”’ , 


Mr. Graves discusses at length whether Mr. Lawrence is, 
romantic or not. He comes to the following rather remarkabk 
conclusion : 


* He has loved adventure for its own sake, and the weaker sig 
because it is the weaker side, and the lost cause, and unhappinex 
Now, the incurable romantic is approved by society only if he j 
incompetent and fails, gloriously perhaps, but conspicuously, ang 
so proves that the stupid ordinary people who control public security 
are always right after a!l. Lawrence's romanticism is not incompe. 
tent, it is not unsuccessful. When a European Monarch one day ig 
1919 greeted him with the remark, * It is a bad time for us kingg 
Five new republics were proclaimed yesterday,’ 
able to answer, ~ Courage, sir ! 
in the Fast.’ ” 


Lawrence was 
We have just made three kingdom 


We get in Mr. Graves’ biographical pages an extraordinary 
impression of the modern thinker turned “ man at 
action.” 

Lawrence in one sense was the complete man of to-day, the 
man who has asked himself the terrible question, ** Who 
am I?” and whose whole life, regarded from one aspect, 
is but an attempt to find an answer. Mr. Graves instances as 
a curious graphic example of this, Lawrence's passion for 
sitting for busts and portraits, and the remarkable, indeed 
almost pathological intensity of his efforts to prevent himself 
becoming the legendary figure ** Lawrence of Arabia”; 
which recently led him to change his name by deed polh 
While Private T. I. Shaw is the highly self-conscious modem 
man, he seems to know nothing and care less about the 
modern technique of dealing with such consciousness of 
self by psychological investigation; hence, perhaps some 
of his evident maladjustment both to himself and to the 
world in general, 


Untrodden Ways 


Comments and Queries. By ( Joh 


Lane. 5s.) 


Eleanor M. Brouchau s 


Miss Exveanor Brovucuam is a distinguished performer on 
one of the most difficult of literary instruments, for the essay 
taxes the art of the writer of prose precisely as the sonnet 
taxes the art of the poet. It must be of a definite length, 
avoiding the treatise on the one hand and the mere * note” 
on the other, and must confine itself to one subject and even 
one aspect of a subject. Large subjects do not suit its small 
canvas (no one, for instance, ever wrote a readable essay on 
the origin of species or on religion) and the theme must be 
something a little outside the sphere of usual topics, or must 
treat those topics from a new angle. 

All these unwritten laws Miss Brougham instinctively 
observes, and chooses her ground with great discretion; 
taking such themes as Eleanor of Castile or a tragic sojourn if 
England of the daughter of Gustavus I., or giving us enticing 
glimpses of Alchemy and Astrology. These are excellent 
selections, slightly out of the way, and the author perfectly 
succeeds in conveying interesting matter without a hint of 
imparting information. This, again, is the right attitude for 
the essayist, who should always ramble about his subject in 
an allusive, conversational manner, with his arm in ours, a 
if his reader knew all about it before, and was only being 
reminded of many things which, as a matter of fact, are new 
to him. 

Each of these essays leaves us with a desire to know more 
about the subject of it, which again is correct, for the essayist 
should never satisfy the appetite of his reader but only 
stimulate it: he should finish his snack wanting more. But 
he should only be wanting a little more: after masticating 4 
successful essay he should have had nearly enough, and out 
only quarrel with our author is that after the best of her 
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‘aker sith THE detective of fiction is a marvellous fellow, but 


vie where would he be without bis pipe ? In real life, 
Security too, most of the problems confronting us are solved the 
ne a more readily for the aid of good tobacco. The ascending 
bead, clouds of smoke dispel the lowering clouds of perplexity 
kingdoms £ —and then, in a breathless moment, out of the 
se : Llue-grey mists the answer comes. In I bree Nuns 
man Ee you have a tobacco unusually conducive to inspiration 


— cool, urbane, slow - burning, and of a fragrance 
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Stephen Mitchell & Son, Glasgow. Branch of the Imp.vial Toba-co Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Lid. 
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THE MOST URGENT CAUSE OF ALL 


You have already been told that every year in England 
and Wales over 50,000 people reach the last stage of 
cancer and die of the disease. Now this means that every 
year, at least the same number of people enter upon the 
first stage of cancer. A large number have entered it this 
year: a large number are entering it now. It is being 
gradually realised that many of these people are curable— 
can and will be cured if they are treated in time. Of 
all the social movements appealing nowadays to generous 
men and women there is none more urgent than the ear/y 


treatment of cancer. 


And yet the Middlesex Cancer Hospital, one of the very 
few hospitals in the country which is wholly devoted to 
the treatment of cancer, is in need of funds to continue 
its work. It is looking to you for help. Half its accom- 
modation is reserved for early cases, the treatment of 
which is carried out with ever increasing success. Whether 
a large number of these patients are to be saved or not rests 
with you to whom this appeal is made. For the Hospital 
stands in need of financial help. It feels that you have 
only to know the nature of the work, the great necessity 


there is for it and the need in which it stands, to come 


to its aid. 


The MIDDLESEX 
CANCER HOSPITAL 


(Instituted in 1792) 
Adjoining and closely associated with The Middlesex Hospital. 


Contributions should be forwarded to: 
The Treasurer, The Middlesex Cancer Hospital, Nassau Street, London, It’) 
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»ocalements, such as Alchemy and Astrology, we want a good 
‘eal more. They read, in fact, a little too much like notes 
for an essay rather than the thing itself. Both of these (and 
others as well) could be profitably expanded to twice their 
yncth not by additional material but by expansion in treat- 
ment: they stride on faster than the rambler likes. We 
want, for instance, to hear much more of Rudolph IIL. of 
Bohemia, who left his empire to govern itself while he inves- 
ted the Emerald Tablet. Indeed, we have more time than 


tigat 
Miss Brougham thinks which we would gladly devote to 
ramb with her, and we hope for another opportunity of 





E. F. Benson. 


joing $0. 


Some New Sixpennies 


The English Novel. By J. B. Priestley ; 
Dean Inge; The Races of Mankind. 
History of India. By Edward Thompson. 
Ltd. 6d. each.) 


Protestantism. By 
By H. J. Fleure; A 
(Ernest Benn, 


Messks. Ernest BENN are continuing their enterprising 
wlicy of publishing little books of high literary merit at a 
cheap price. We have before us a workmanlike history 
af the English novel by Mr. J. B. Priestley which should be 
yseful to students. In our opinion, however, the section on 
modern fiction is very inadequate. Mr. Priestley can sce 
absolutely nothing in any writer later than Shaw, Wells, 
Galsworthy and Conrad. We cannot help thinking that it 
would have been better to have stated that a certain aspect 
of the English novel ended with these writers, rather than to 
ittempt a criticism of the modern school with which Mr. 
Priestley is evidently not in sympathy. 

Dean Inge writes on Protestantism with his accustomed force 
and brilliance. eEhe life of the Dean of St. Paul's has indeed 
teen an essay in Protestantism. ‘There is little or nothing 
which he has not protested against at one time or another ; 
ithough, as he points out, the word * Protestant ’’ should 
not really mean a man who protests, but merely a man who 
makes a declaration. Protestation, in the sixteenth-century 
ense of the word, was simply a declaration which might just 
as well have a positive as a negative meaning. 

Then Mr. H. J. Fleure gives us an intelligent account of 
the races of mankind and modern theories of how they have 
where they originated, and how they became 
differentiated. 

The MHistory of India is contributed by Mr. Edward 
Thompson, who quotes as if in warning on his title page the 
rmark of an Oxford Don, ‘** The mention of the word India 
is guaranteed to empty the smallest lecture hall in Oxford.” 
Mr. Thompson writes sensibly, and on the whole, impartially. 
He is no dyed in the wool “ qui-hai,” but on the whole comes 
down heavily in favour of the view that England has done 
much more good than harm to India. On the other hand, 
he favours, it would seem, a wider measure of self-government 
than is at present enjoyed. 


spread, 


Pre-War Diplomacy 


British Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898-1914. 
Edited by G. P. Gooch and Harold Temperley. Vols. I. and 
lf. (Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kingsway. 10s. 6d. 
each.) 

Tuz decision of Mr. MacDonald, in which. Sir Austen 

thamberlain afterwards concurred, to publish a selection from 

the Foreign Office papers bearing on the origins of the War 
vas welcomed by all serious students of contemporary history. 

The German Government has printed a stupendous mass of 

documents ranging from 1871 onwards, and the British 

Papers from 1898 will enlarge, and in some way correct, the 

impressions to be derived from them. The last British 

Ylume, numbered XI., and dealing with events on the eve 

ofthe War, has already been published. The two volumes 

how issued begin the series and cover the critical period from 
the German occupation of Kiao-Chau in December, 1897, to 
the conclusion of the Anglo-French Entente in April, 1904. To 
review them adequately would require a substantial volume, 
fr many new facts come to light. On p. 5, for example, 
lord Salisbury is found, in January, 1898, making a direct 


overture to Russia to co-operate with us in China. No one 
suspected this at the time, and few people know even now 
that such a bold and statesmanlike move was made. The 
Tsar rejected the offer, seized Port Arthur and thus paved the 
way for the war with Japan, which destroyed Russian prestige 
and helped to bring on the Great War. We must be content 
to recommend this work to the attention of every thoughtful 
reader. It is admirably edited, and has in each volume a 
brief précis and a very The volume 
deals with Mr. Chamberlain’s approach to Germany in 1901— 
and with the agreements 


good index. second 
when he was brusquely rebuffed 
with Japan (1902) and France (1904). It is, therefore, of 
absorbing interest. We are bound to add that British 
diplomacy, though so often abused, bears the test of publicity 
astonishingly well. 


Fiction 
The Germanic and the Latin 
Traditions 


The Ugly Duchess. By Lion Feuchtwanger. ‘Translated by 


Willa and Edwin Muir. (Martin Secker. 7s. 6d.) 

Something about Eve. A Comedy of Fig-leaves. By James 
Branch Cabell. (Tho Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) 

Death comes for the Archbishop. By Willa Cather. 


(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.). 


Tuts translation of Feuchtwanger’s “ historical romance ” 
(which we have already reviewed in its German edition) 
moves so naturally that, so far as expression goes, the work 
might have been written in English. In its matter and its 
psychological manner, nevertheless, The Ugly Duchess is 
much more alien to our minds than Jew Siiss. Not merely 
does the story deal with mediaevalism ; but it is with a 
Germanic kind of mediaevalism that never rose into such 
raptures as the Gothic and the chant damour of the French 
Middle Ages, and that was destined to undergo very little of the 
great Renaissance change. The novel is on a much smaller seale 
than Jew Siiss; and Margarete’s grotesque suffering takes 
on no such universal quality as the final agony of the contemp- 
tible and magnificent Judean. The aspect of the Duchess 
(Maultasch, her people called her, because of her shapeless 
mouth) is made so abnormal that it seems to thrust her 
out of human affairs, as if it were a madness or a leprosy, 
to dwell in dreadful loneliness behind her gilded bars, an 
image stiff with paint and gems, with gazing, earnest eves, 
her hungry heart, her active brain desperately denied ** because 
It is difficult to follow the emotional logic 
we are allowed to sce her only in flashes, 
and her sudden violences, 


she is so ugly.” 
of her character : 
at different crises of her life ; 
though mediaeval enough in kind, are not always sufficiently 
inevitable in her. Events are too hurried to let us know her 
wellenough. She remains too much an ape-like mask, even 
to the reader. 

The steady spoliation of the Ugly Duchess is the lyrica] 
theme of the book ; but it is supported, and at times overcome, 
by the drama of the plotting princes of Central Europe, 
and the social change of the knight supplanted by the burgher. 
The central duchies and kingdoms, in the fourteenth century, 
were like a knot of serpents, each desirous of swallowing 
the rest, and all very willing to absorb Margarete’s duchy 
of the Tyrol. The chief intriguers, John of Bohemia (the 
Luxembourger), the casual Wittelsbach Emperor Ludwig, 
and the lame Albert of Habsburg, with their heirs and 
relatives, intercross effectively in the novel, each provided 
with a descriptive phrase, like a kind of /eit-motif. Perhaps 
more might have been made of the King of Bohemia, then 
the most romantic figure in Europe, who warred from 
Lithuania to Lombardy, who sat high at Amiens to see the 
inglish king do homage for the duchy of Guienne to the 
King of France, and concluded his clegant adventurous 
life by perishing among his knights and pages at Cre¢y. 
Margarete is twice wedded, to John’s son, to Ludwig's son ; 
but the duchy she loves must lapse, in the end, to Rupert of 
Habsburg. Again and again the beautiful Agnes von Flavon 
intervenes, robbing her of husband, dream-lover, child, 
friend, duchy. Perhaps the most moving passage in her 
history is her attempt to pour her creative forees into her 
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cities, for she is a statesman. Plague, interdict, war and 
assassination seem to follow her, and fungoid legends grow 
in her track. The most surprising episode occurs when, 


in a fit of melancholy sloth, she lies surrendered to appetite 
like a monstrous priestess of primeval rites on the terraces 
of her Italian villa, and a slim youth of Verona loves 
Then they call her the German 


her impenetrable despair. 
Messalina. ' 

There is something Germanic indeed in that forced abnormal 
picture. But it is not often we visualize so clearly. Innsbriick 
and Munich were carved mediaeval cities; but they are 
only names here. The white land of the Tyrol, where the 
gnomes are sometimes seen in the clear fairy-tale air, and 
the painted loggia of the cultured von Schenna welcomes 
the spring coming up from Italy, is more present to the 
sense. There are, indeed, many great scenes in this notable 
novel of a transitional period ; but the paint, so to speak, 
has a thick and heavy rather than a rich quality, and we 
watch the Ugly Duchess shamble away to her fish supper 
in the end, not with any high pity, merely feeling sick and 
sorry. 

There is nothing Germanic in the emerald and rose-coloured, 
the derisive and delicious art of James Branch Cabell, who 
has, in these degenerate days, added to the great cycles of 
romance the “ Matter of Manuel.” At the learned improprieties 
of his mirth, his ironic sense of the immemorial life-worship 
from which spring flowers of passion and beauty, some 
may take offence. But purely literary minds, that find 
their pleasure in worlds so various as those provided by 
Apuleius, Rabelais, Sterne, Congreve, Anatole France, and 
the unabridged Malory, are much at home by this time both 
in Poitesme and in Lichfield ; they have proved Mr. Cabell’s 
great and little magics, and unravelled the fiery and dreamlike 
genealogies of the Redceming Count and of Jiirgen. Something 
about Eve will much increase their pleasure. Gerald Musgrave 
passes out of his library to ride for Antan as a god on the 
Silver Stallion. After many astounding episodes, hung 
round with figured veiis of myth, and the repulse of many 
fair enemies, he succumbs to the domestic Eve, who has 
destroyed more adventurers than Lilith, and the Silver 
Stallion grazes quietly among the geldings. But people 
like Odysseus, Tannhiiuser, Villon, the Emperor Nero, and the 
Sphinx are among the many fascinating travellers who compare 
experiences with Gerald. Colour, decorative line, beguiling 
horizon charm the eyes. Music of changing speech, with 
witty and artful refrains, murmurs a philosophy resigned, 
smiling, mocking, with a hint cf intolerable regret. The 
beauty of dreams, the inevitable loss of dreams, the lovely 
excitement of the world in which you adore and lose them— 
of these things he speaks again, though most of the time 
with laughter. The “continual slight shock” of delight 
and surprise is quick in every chapter. All those who have 
proved the rare devotion of Domnei and the subtle 
diabolism of The High Place will be glad of this book. 

Death Comes for the Archbishop (by the author of that little 
masterpiece The Lost Lady), though a book of grave and gentle 
quality, seems slightly perplexed in its intention. It is not 
really a novel ; and, since it seems left in a half-way condition, 
one wishes it were. The refined scholar-saint, whose Catholic 
diocese extends over the wastes of New Mexico and Arizona, 
is a noble figure, touched in with details both austere and 
tender ; and his naif friend and helper, Brother Joseph, is lov- 
able in his own way. But these two merely make a kind of 
centre for a series of impressions of these strange inhuman 
landscapes, kneaded with the rituals of an older faith, and 
their stranger, more difficult inhabitants. The incidents 
are unusual, and keenly recorded. If they had been linked 
into a unity by more insistence on their connexion with the 
history of the Archbishop’s soul, the artistic effect would 
have been more satisfying. As it is, the dying Archbishop, 
gazing at his golden Romanesque cathedral, is remembered 
like a friend, 

Racnet ANNAND Taytor. 


THE STORY OF IVY. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. (Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d.)—‘* She’s a perfect little minx.” Such is 
Lady Dale's opinion of Ivy Lexton, after she has seen her for 
but a few minutes. But, except for Lady Dale, Ivy deceives 
the very elect. Amazingly beautiful, end apparently child- 
like and tender-hearted, she has in reality a soulless thirst 


ee | 
for money, pleasure, and notoriety, which her husbang 
Jervis, being poor, cannot satisfy. She therefore inyeigi., 
into her coils a wealthy bachelor, Miles Rushworth, and whe 
she finds that Miles is restrained by old-fashioned ideas , 
morality, she determines upon the slow poison of her husbang 
Jervis duly dies, and when suspicion falls upon another of he, 
lovers, Dr. Gretorex, a man thoroughly unselfish in his deyp, 
tion, Ivy allows him to take her place in the dock, thoug, 
finally, in a hurried attempt to recover some grains of Poison 
left in her forgotten hand-bag, she falls down a lift-shaft ang 
is killed. This is one of Mrs. Lowndes’s best stories. It has , 
strong vein of mystery and sensation, and yet gives us a variety 
of true characterization and some shrewd commentary oq 
modern life. ‘ 


THE MOONLADY. By Upton Close. (Putnam. $2.00,)~ 
This novel, the scene of which is laid in Peking, with its 
modern political unrest, is at once exciting and beautify, 
Helen Langdon, the daughter of a British official, falls in Joye 
with Barrie Weston, a young American journalist. Barrie 
however, simultaneously becomes infatuated with a Chinese 
girl actress, whom he saves from death after a riot of patriotic 
students. The conflict between Helen and her Chinese riya), 
with her subtle, pure, and finally self-denying devotion, forms 
the main thread of interest. But, skilfully dovetailed into 
the plot, there are excellent pictures of Chinese life ; while 
the differences in Western and Eastern psychology are well 
suggested. 


THE EXILE. By Mary Johnston. (Thornton Butter. 
worth. 7s. 6d.)—The action of Miss Johnston’s mystical novel 
takes place some decades hence in the imaginary island of 
Eldorado, a part of the British Empire. The interest does not 
lie in the revolutions and wars, which are waged—as in a Greek 
tragedy—behind the scenes, but in the psychology of the 
characters. Richard Kaye, a political exile, becomes more 
and more convinced that he has lived on the island in a former 
life, and that then, as now, his fate was bound up in that of 
two women-—Naomi Thorne and Julia Carlisle. The book is 
full of premonitions and visions, and the doctrine of reincar- 
nation is interestingly though not very convincingly set out. 
The book is a refreshing change from current fiction. The 
physical background of sea and sky is charmingly drawn and 
full of poetic feeling. 


WILD OATS MEADOW. By Myfanwy Pryce. (Faber 
and Gwyer. 7s. 6d.)—Miss Pryce writes with such com- 
plete understanding of the point of view of present-day 
youth that the reader will come to the conclusion that she 
herself is well under forty. Her book, besides being an 
admirable entertainment, will be useful in two ways, one as 
a guide to “those Victorians **"—-an expression used by a 
cook to the present writer recently. in speaking of old- 
fashioned domestic arrangements—and the other as inter: 
preting the point of view of “those Victorians” to the 
younger generation. Whether the change of standpoint is 
good or bad will be for the reader to determine. There is no 
doubt, however, of Miss Pryce’s point of view. 


BY REQUEST. By Ethel M. Dell. (Fisher Unwin. 
7s. 6d.)—Written “ by request” of some of her readers, 
Miss Dell's new novel describes the love romance of Peggy 
Musgrave and Noel Wyndham, who figured in a_ previous 
story. ‘* Noel the Wonderful” was ** Pegtop’s”’? chum in 
childhood. He went abroad and forgot her; but she, having 
to accompany her father to India, miraculously rediscovers 
him and marries him after a hectic series of jealousies, 
disillusionments, and dangers. In mingling sensation with 
sentimentality Miss Dell’s hand has lost none of its cunning 


THE FIRES OF YOUTH. By May Wynne. (Alston 
Rivers. 7s. 6d.)—Miss Wynne’s characters are puppets. 
But she manipulates them with skill and gets some true 
observation of human nature into this melodramatic tale 
of the adventures in Society of a slum boy who has been 
educated by a millionaire. 


THE STEPSON. By Martin Armstrong. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
—Mr. Armstrong’s quiet dignity and restraint give added 
poignancy to the ultimate tragedy of young Kate Patten, 
who becomes the third wife of old Squire Humphrey and 
falls in love with his stepson. The characterization is careful 
and convincing, and there is much charm in the description 
of country scenes. 


SOLDIER BORN. By Conal O'Riordan. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
-—Mr. Conal O'Riordan needs no introduction as a writer of 
historical fiction. Soldier Born is a worthy successor to 
Adam of Dublin and will be enjoyed by all who like a straight 
forward narrative of boyish love and adventure. ‘The 
author has given us some vivid little pictures of old-time 
Westminster scholars and of the very fascinating Princess 
Charlotte. He promises news of the same characters in 4 
further book. 
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and prosperity 
for you and yours. 
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OLD-FASHIONED 


We have never allowed the changed 
methods of modern large-scale dis- 
tribution, made necessary by our 
rapidly increasing business, to do 
away with the personal contact 
between ourselves and our customers. 


And we hereby invite all customers, 
present or prospective, to visit our 
Wine Parlour at Findlater House, 


and there discuss their preferences, 


Findlater’s @@® (Treble Diamond) 
Port. A lovely wine of perfect ruby 
colour and exceptional richness, in 
great vogue at clubs, 78/- a dozen. 


and taste from the large store of 
fine wines in our cellars. 


This personal contact made and, we 
hope, occasionally renewed, will 
establish mutual confidence, while 
the fact that Findlater’s back their 
fine standards by printing their name 
and mark on every label, is the 
purchaser’s security, wherever he 
happens to be, against substitution. 
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Todd* & Co. Ltd., Findlater Hough" 
London, W 


Wigmore Street, 


For wines in general and Port in particular 


*See “Port” and “A Handbook of Wine” by 
Wn. J. Todd. Jonathan Cape, each 5/- net. 
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Current Literature 


DESERT WINDS. By Hafsa. (Century Company, New 
tkand London. £3.50) lhis is a distinctly original book. 
he style is exotic, diffuse, rather irritating ; the writer, 
js an American of Arabic and Spanish descent, coins 
rds to suit her meaning. She is apt to become lyrical in 
vribing things seen and people encountered in her travels ; 
1 yet she has the charm of sincerity and the knack of getting 
the heart of things. Take, for example, this pen portrait 
a young man: “slight, sinewy of frame, bronzed skin, 
yiline nose, sparkling eyes beneath dark, straight brows 
mre was he grown to manhood”; or this picture of old 
siers up by the Qasba, in which she describes the ** color- 
ring gloom of tunneled byways ” in which the ** pageant- 
yples ” moved about in “ life-infested Streets.” Contrast 
ee rather hectic passages with her intimate descriptions 
the inner life of the people and it will be seen how much 
+ recital gains by simplicity. Unlike many writers of 
nvel books who have to rely on the accuracy of 
terpreter. * Hafsa ” speaks Arabie fluently, and we 
4 her chatting with all those whom she meets in her 
wvels. Without making any effort to cover unexplored 
wnd, she visits the haunts of the Berbers in the Kabyle 
wntains, lingers long in the various oases of the 
bara, and penetrates to Al Aghuat and the Mzab. 
ompanied only by her Spanish-Arab chauffeur, she makes 
kisurely progress and has time to observe quietly as she goes ; 
pt pictures of native life are always convincing, whether she 
tribes a falcon chase with a native potentate or the friend- 
ip that she set up with Fatima and Shwa’wish, twe little 
‘ing girls of Bu Saada. There is a map of the principal 
avan routes through the Sahara, and the book is illustrated 
photographs which, with a few exceptions, are admirable. 


GREAT STORMS. By Carr Laughton and V. Heddon. 
strated by Cecil King. (Philip Allan. 10s. 6d.)—Messrs. 
m Laughton and V. Heddon have embedded in an extremely 
udable narrative a scientific exposition of the law of storms. 
is less than a hundred years ago that close observers 
~n to plot out the courses of storms and to deduce 
ir origin and nature. It is now well known that all 
ms, whether we call them hurricanes, or cyclones, or 
ghoons, or tornadoes, or simply gales, have a circular 
went. They rotate violently since all of them are 
hirlwinds, but the axis round which a storm revolves may 
we forward quite slowly. Twenty-five miles an hour for 
te forward movement of the axis is about the maximum, 
pl it may be as low as seven miles an hour. Imagine what 
pst have happened before Redfield, Reid, and Piddington 
blished their observations. The master of a sailing ship who 
before the storm of course thought that he was running 
ay from it, but if he happened to be near the centre and 
pt accurately before the wind he did not run away at all. 
ison record that one ship ran round the centre several 
mes and survived for the tale to be told. Others that ** ran 
ay” in this fashion no doubt never returned. The nearer 
pthe centre the greater the violence. Steam in the first 
ance, and then motor power and instantaneous communi- 
in by wireless, have brought a relatively high degree of 
ety to shipping now that the character of storms is under- 
od. The authors describe some of the greatest storms 
bhistory, and incidentally give us an admirable piece of 
astructive criticism in writing about the storm which 
ittered the Spanish Armada. They prove, we think, that 
storm was not severe enough to cause the foundering of 
any ships in the open sea. Most of the Spanish ships were 
rt of food, and, in their desperate plight, probably 
proached the land in the hope of replenishing their stores. 
ley were wrecked in shoal waters and on lee shores. 


(ASTLES IN SPAIN. By John Galsworthy. (Heinemann. 
i. 6d.)\—In the little volume called Castles in Spain are 
lected some papers by Mr. Galsworthy. Most of them 
ve not been published before. Some are meditations 
ithe present state of affairs, like ‘‘ Where we Stand” and 
International Thought.’ Some have the leisurely manner 

iated with addresses. Some are sensitive appreciations 
l artists who were also friends, like Conrad and Hudson. 
llare distinguished by the qualities of sad foresight, modera- 
bn of feeling, gentle remonstrance, and quiet pessimism 
thave learned to expect from Mr. Galsworthy’s reverie. 
Ne are doomed to the reign of three powers, he insists— 
mience, the Press, and Finanee. And if these do not begin 
bP think and act with international aims, the outlook may 
‘tome very grey. It is a tolerant, thoughtful little book ; 
uit the prevailing impression is indeed of a certain greyness. 


A GREEK -ENGLISH LEXICON COMPILED BY 
EENRY GEORGE LIDDELL AND ROBERT SCOTT: A 
tw Edition revised and augmented throughout by Henry 
lart Jones, with the assistance of Roderick McKenzie. 
it III, (Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d.)—-The new “ Liddell 


an 


and Scott,” long awaited and now under way, is fulfilling all 
expectations. It will probably fill ten parts, each of about 
200 pages. Comparing the third part with the corresponding 
portion of an old edition, we find that Dr. Stuart Jones fills 
192 pages with that section of the alphabet to which Liddell 
and Scott gave 147 considerably smaller pages. Moreover, 
almost every entry is enlarged, often doubled or trebled. The 
present editor can, of course, draw upon innumerable inscrip- 
tions and thousands of papyri which were unknown even a 
generation ago, and the existence of which was unsuspected 
when Liddell and Scott produced their first edition in 1843. 
The new Lexicon, which is beautifully printed, shows that, 
despite the laments over the decline of Greek teaching in 
schools, Greek scholarship in England is as sound as ever. 


MONOPOLIES, CARTELS AND TRUSTS IN BRITISH 
INDUSTRY. By Hermann Levy. (Macmillan. 14s.)—~ 
Professor Levy of Charlottenburg has done well to produce a 
new edition of his thoughtful study of monopolies and trusts 
in England from Tudor days to the present time. Sixteen 
years have passed since the first edition appeared, and during 
those years our economic system has been violently shaken 
and transformed. Yet, though the author takes full account 
of recent changes and shows himself well informed concerning 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, the Courtauld con- 
nexions and other new combines, he has not to change his 
earlier views. In the present tendency he sees a reversion to 
Elizabethan methods. ‘* For the first time since the earliest 
days of capitalism a large section of English trade has become 
overrun with monopolist organizations.’ Professor Levy 
regards this ‘“* as the means, or one of the means, of bringing 
about a new organization of industry,” and he welcomes it, 
though he is not blind to its possible disadvantages. 


THE STUDY OF LOCAL HISTORY. By Wubkert Ord. 
(Blackheath Press. 6d.)—Mr. Ord’s interesting pamphlet 
gives a concise account of the Greenwich Antiquarian Socicty 
to show what can be done by concerted effort for the study of 
local history. The Society is, of course, fortunate in that 
Greenwich, Deptford, and Blackheath have figured in many 
episodes of national history through the ages, and its members 
have done good work in transcribing part of the parish registers 
and local references in the subsidy rolls, in excavating for 
Roman remains near the line of the Roman road, and in other 
fields of inquiry. In this ancient land there is always much 
to be discovered by intelligent and well-directed local research, 
and the Historical Association has taken pains in recent years 
to encourage all local societies such as that over which Mr. 
Ord presides. 


A Library List 


History AND Biocrapny :—The Life of Rachel McMillan, 
By Margaret McMillan. (Dent. 6s.)})——My Motley Life. 





By Keble Howard. (T. Fisher Unwin. 18s.)——Havorth 
Parsonage. By Isabel C. Clarke. (Hutchinson. 12s. 6d.) 
The Setilement of the Order of Carmelites in 


Mesopotamia. By Hermann Gollancz. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 42s.)——Letiers of a Lady Loyalist; being 
the letters of Ann Hulton. (Cambridge University Press. 


16s.\——A Chain of Error in Scottish History. By 
M. V. Hay. (Longmans. 10s. 6d.) 
Reprints :—IJnstruclions to his Sonne, and to Posterity. By 


Sir Walter Raleigh. Characters. By Philip Dormer 
Stanhope, Ear! of Chesterfield (1770). Character of Charles 
II. By George Savile, Marquess of Halifax (1750). 
Discourse Touching Provision for the Poor. By Sir 
Matthew Hale (1683). Hydriotaphia, or Urne-Buriall, 
By Sir Thomas Browne (1658). Country Conversations. 
by James Wright (1694). Edited by C. Whibley. (Peter 
Davies. 2s. each.) 

By G. KX. Chesterton. (Tlodder 


MISCELLANEOUS :—Slevenson. 


and Stoughton. 6s.)\——Haji Rikkan: Marsh Arab. 
By Fulanain. (Chatto and Windus. 10s. 6d.)——I’ll 
Tell the World. By E. V. Knox. (Chatto and Windus. 
6s.)——Iconoclastes, or The Future of Shakespeare. By 


Hubert Griflith. (Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d.)——The First 


Score. By Cyril W. Beaumont. (The Beaumont Press. 
25s.)\——Our Times. By Mark Sullivan. (Scribner. 
21s.)——-A Shooting Man’s Calendar. By Leslie Sprake. 
(Allen and Unwin. 10s.)——Henry Alken. By Walter 


(Williams and Norgate. 21s.)}——Origin 
By Sterling Mackinlay, 
New and Old. 
10s. 6d.) 
25s.) 


Shaw Sparrow. 
and Development of Light Opera. 
(Hutchinson. 21s.)——Secret Societies : 
By Herbert Vivian. (Thornton Butterworth. 
—The Picturesque. By C. Hussey. (Putnam. 


By Magdalen King-Hall. 
‘The Midnight Folk. 
7s. 6d.) 


Fiction :—I Think I Remember. 
(Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d.)— 
By John Masefield. (Heinemann. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
Bankers and the Financing of Trade 


Durinc the past ten days two speeches have been 
delivered, the one by Mr. Frederick Hyde of the Midland 
Bank, to the London Bankers’ Institute, and the other 
by Mr. Andrew Williamson to shareholders of the English, 
Scottish and Australian Bank, which seem to me, on one 
particular point, to be rather closely linked, although 
they were really dealing with entirely different subjects, 
Mr. Hyde was addressing the Bankers’ Institute with 
regard to the general question of banking and the trade 
of the country at home, while Mr. Williamson touched 
upon certain aspects of the activities of Australia. 


A DovusLe Demanp. 

In the discussion at the Bankers’ Institute Mr. Frederick 
Hyde made an excellent survey of the conditions 
under which the banks were working to-day in the matter 
of their loans. He showed in very clear fashion that 
the banks were confronted with the problem which is 
usually the accompaniment of the commencement of 
a trade revival after a prolonged period of depression. 
A considerable portion of the rise in loans can be attributed 
to the extensive aid given to those industries chiefly 
affected by the general trade depression, and yet when 
the moment for revival comes, these same industries need 
further financing if the corner is to be turned and old 
and long-standing loans are to be liquidated. At one 
and the same moment, however, the banks are also 
confronted with the ever-increasing demands for loans 
from those industries which have been, and still are, 
prospering considerably, and, as a consequence, in many 
instances, require financial accommodation for a still 
further extension of operations. 


Sir A. Lewis’s Views. 

Mr. Hyde very properly pointed out that such a 
situation calls for a conservation of banking resources 
in the sense of the curtailment of any unnecessary 
holdings of cash by the public, and he explained in clear 
fashion the manner in which a growth in deposits, due 
to the gathering up of savings, can materially assist 
the banker in the financing of trade. At the same time, 
it is also clear that there must be a limit to this collection 
of resources for banking reservoirs, and it is reassuring, 
therefore, to note some points which were brought forward 
later in the discussion at the Bankers’ Institute by Sir 
Alfred Lewis of the National Provincial Bank. While 
agreeing with and supporting most of the points made 
by Mr. Hyde, Sir Alfred showed that there was a good 
deal in the present position which in a sense is normal, 
We have been this way before. In other words, it is 
not always during the period of intense trade activity 
that bankers’ loans are at their zenith, for during that 
time the process of repaying old outstanding loans often 
goes ahead vigorously. Thus Sir Alfred pointed out 
that in 1895, a year when a revival in trade began 
following the depression of previous years, the ratio of 
advances and bills to deposits was 68°4. In 1898, a year 
of great prosperity, the ratio had fallen to 66:2. Again 
in 1903, a disappointing year, the ratio was 67°3, and yet 
in 1906, when the high tide of prosperity was touched, 
the ratio fell to 65°7 per cent.; in the years 1909, 1910, 
and 1911, when prosperity was rampant, the ratios fell 
even more, 

A Source or EMBARRASSMENT. 


There were two points, however, with which neither 
Mr. Hyde nor Sir Alfred Lewis, nor, indeed (very directly), 
Mr. Andrew Williamson dealt in their speeches, namely, 
certain forces which are increasing the burden of financing 
legitimate activities. In the course of his speech Mr. 
Andrew Williamson, however, went pretty near to the 
point that I have in mind. He showed, in the first place, 
that during the past year there has been a heavy adverse 
balance of trade against Australia, and, during the last 
year or so, in addition to new loan and conversion opera- 
tions at home, New South Wales has raised in America 
Joans amounting to nearly 100 million dollars, while there 


has also been a good deal borrowed in this country, ¥, 
Williamson, of course, clearly recognizes that in the cq 
of a new Centinent like Australia very much new capitg 
must necessarily be required for development wo, 
Nevertheless, those who have followed Australian fingy 

with critical but sympathetic interest will appreciy, 
the force of Mr. Williamson’s contention that “ It jg 

vital interest to all concerned not only that the devely, 
ment works in Australia on which new loan money , 
spent should be wisely conceived, but also that fair Valy 
in labour and materials should be obtained for ty 
money expended—in other words, that the charges whic 
the Government pay and the material which they hy 
should be on a true and fair economic basis.’ © * 

Why tHe Srrain is Great. 

In plain language, this simply means that in Austryl; 
and in this country there has been during recent ye 
much financing of industrial activities which, in they 
turn, have rested upon an uneconomic basis. It is asf 
an individual concern sought financial assistance frog 
the banker in an enterprise which the banker saw wa 
in certain respects, conceived on unsound lines, jy 
the individual case the banker would probably  refug 
accommodation, and either the necessary adjustment 
would be effected, or the matter would be terminated by 
bankruptcy on the part of the firm. To-day, howeve, 
bankers are confronted with influences affecting no 
one particular firm but whole industries, and _ they 
have to deal with conditions not of their own makin 
but which, among other things, impose a wholly unneces 
sary strain upon lending resources, a strain out of a 
proportion to the actual volume of trade represented 
A large turnover and quick results are the condition 
alike conducive to full employment of a population, and 
to the safeguarding and proper restriction of banking 
loans, and it is just those conditions which restricted 
production, high prices, and imperfect organization 
have prevented from coming into being. The politicians 
and the trade unions, and not the bankers, have bee 
masters of the situation, and, again in the words used 
by Sir Alfred Lewis in the course of his brief speec 
at the Bankers’ Institute, “it is the lot of banke 
to unravel and disentangle the financial consequences 
of the War, so that their problems were never mor 
difficult than they are to-day.” 

Artuur W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


Mr. Norman's Nintu YEAR. 
A FEW years ago, when Mr. Norman, the Governor of the 
Bank of England, was nominated for his fifth year of office, 
some in the City, while holding the Governor in the highest 
esteem and recognizing also many advantages attaching to 
continuity of management, were none the less disposed t 
question the wisdom of breaking through the custom of th 
Governorship of the Bank being restricted to two years. The 
late Lord Cunliffe, who was Governor at the time of the out 
break of War, held office, of course, for five years, a previously 
unprecedented period, but the City, which is wedded to anciett 
customs, has not been prepared wholly to abandon the principle 
of periodical changes in the Governorship of the Bank. 
* * * * 
Post-War ProBLEMs. 

With the passing of time, however, and a clearer perceptiol 
of the extent and complexity of the post-War problems, the 
City has come to recognize the wisdom of the Bank Court i 
persuading Mr. Norman to remain for a considerable period 
in office, and to-day there is general satisfaction that he 
should have consented to accept nomination for a ninth yeat. 
To attempt, even briefly, to enumerate these post-Wat 
problems and their connexion with international finance woull 
be to occupy columns of the Spectator. I think, however, that 
the whole matter may be expressed clearly, if simply, by sayim 
that each year that passes shows that, partly because of ls 
enormous direct cost, and still more by reason of its indirett 
financial effects, the clearing up of the damage inflicted by th 
War is the work of possibly more than one generation. 
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5 DELHI 


To the traveller, as he stood at the broad front 
of Delhi’s main railway station, came a bearded 
and turbaned taxi-driver, bearing on extended 
hand the stranger’s gloves, lost two days earlier. 
Deprecatingly, gently, the man declined _ the 
proffered reward and withdrew. <A small thing, 
but of comfortable import. That, in some sort, is 
the way of India. 

Living, during Delhi’s annual Polo Week, within 
the station, on board a luxurious tourist railway- 
coach; waited on by our Indian butler, silent of 
foot and deft of hand; served morning, noon and 
night, by an uncommonly good Madrasi cook; 
sleeping soundly, a _ well-appointed bathroom 
adjoining our bedrooms, we, with liberty to attach 
our “ flat on wheels” to a passing train whenever 
we cared to move on, desired no better way of 
seeing India. 

Six days at Delhi involve no waste of time. Bordering 
the fourteen miles of road which run from the Ridge 
through Raisina—the wonderful new Delhi which each day 
brings nearer completion—to the five-tiered shaft of the 
Kutb Minar, stand, in various states of decay or conser- 
yation, the Delhis of the last two thousand years, seven 
cities, memorials of bygone rulers of India who expressed 
their sorrows, their joys, their victorics, and sometimes 
their defeats in terms of architecture. A_ battlefield 
drenched with blood, its riches an everlasting temptation 
to invaders from the North, Delhi typifics India’s history. 
To-day its streets present an ever moving medley of 
race and colour, amid which the stalwart Indian from the 
North predominates. Through these crowded, narrow 
ways pass bullocks and buffalo-carts, mules, tall and 
narrow camel-carts, clephants, riding camels, motor-cars 
and petrol-driven omnibuses. Chandni Chowk, the broad 
street of the silversmiths, where shops of all shapes and 
sizes jostle with temples, little palaces—one of tragic 
memory—palatial banks and European stores, is vibrant 
with busy humanity at almost any hour of the day—a 
setting in which the sacred cow, lying undisturbed 
midway on the pavement, seems never so incongruous 
nor so typical of Hindustan. 

Gothic architecture has been called petrificd music. 
But not only Gothic. The Lahore Gate of Delhi’s fort 
and its background of spires are nothing less than a 
minaretted melody. Within the Fort’s mighty walls is the 
marble palace of Shah Jahan, perhaps the most delightful 
example of architecture and inlaid ornament within the 
wide borders of India. One paces, almost reverently, the 
delicate purity of its halls—the Diwan i Khas, the Hall 
of Private Audience, the private apartments—to stand 
presently, spell-bound, before the Pearl Mosque (Shah 
Jahan’s “ Moti Masjid”). Beyond are the palace gardens 
where, in other times, still, ornamental waters mirrored 
the ten thousand lights of the gardens’ marble pavilions 
and the stars of an Indian night. 

The Great Mosque at Delhi, the largest in India, is Shah 
Jahan’s. To regard, at the sunsct hour of prayer, the 
host of worshippers prostrated within its vast court is to 
feel the pulsing religious emotion of Islam. 

One turns, then, to the Ridge, with its memories of 
heroic defence against the fearful odds of ’57; back 
through the Kashmir Gate, pitted by the Mutiny guns, up 
the broad short street of the English shops to St. James’s 
Church, where the bullet-riddled ball and cross which 
formerly crowned the dome stand breast-high on the 
churchyard’s sward as one of Delhi’s reminders of 
England’s brave hold on her trust for India. 

The visitor to India, then, must not miss Delhi. 


For rail travel information concerning India and 
illustrated brochure, “ Delhi,’ apply Indian State Railways, 
P. & O. House, 14, Cockspur Street, London, S.1V.1. 

(Commercial information regarding India may be had 
from the Indian Trade Commissioner, 42, Grosvenor 
Gardens, S.WV.1.) 

Notr.—You can travel first-class London to and from 
India (or Ceylon) by P. & O. between December and 
February for a hundred guineas; or overland both ways 
vid Marseilles for £120, spending in India from two to 
Seven weeks. Particulars from P. & O. Co., 14, Cockspur 
Street, S.W. 1. 


Advt. of the Indian State Railways.] 
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Prepare in Advance for the | 
Heavy Cost of School Fees. 
@ 

Make Provision by Life Assurance 


Example: A father aged 30 next birthday | 
can provide for School Fees of £150 a year 
for 6 years, commencing at the end of 13 
years, for an annual premium of £52/15/9, 
which, after allowing for rebate of income 
tax, reduces to £48/4/9 net. The total of 
net premiums payable if term be survived is 
£627/1/9. In the event of his death a sum 
of £650 plus bonuses will become imme- 
diately payable, and premium cease. 
These figures are based on present rates of 
tax and bonus. 


& 

Write for further particulars to 
THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
CoO. LTD., 

Holborn Bars, E.C.1. 

















1,200 


Offices. Everywhere. 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


Paid-up Capital > ~ -  £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - - - - £9,{79,416 
Deposits, &c. (June, 1927)  - £258,681,337 





HEAD OFFICE: 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 








BANKING, both HOME and OVERSEAS, 





Savings Department : 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 





TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & CO. 


GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 


Bank of British West Africa Ltd. Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
P. & O. Banking Corporation Ltd. The British Italian Baniing Corporatioa Ltd. 
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CONFIDENCE IN Britisu Po.icy. 

Moreover, just as, previous to the War, London was the 
financial centre of the world, so to-day, even if handicapped by 
the loss of gold and unfavourable trade balances, London, 
together with New York, has had to shoulder the great burden 
of reconstructing the international financial and credit system 
which was shattered by the War. Without that system in 
full operation, it may fairly be said, neither civilization nor 
the peace of the world is secure, and while in this great work 
of reconstruction all concerned in finance and industry are 
taking their part, the chief organizer, so far as international 
banking and credit is concerned, is the Bank of England. 
And not only is that fact universally ized in this country, 
but it is one of the triumphs of Mr. Norman’s Governorship 
that he has inspired confidence throughout all countries in 
the soundness, and it can quite truly be said the loftiness and 
disinterestedness, of Britain’s financial policy in the difficult 
years following upon the War. 

* * * * 
A BICENTENARY BONUS. 

At the time of the actual celebration a few months ago of 
the Bicentenary of the Royal Bank of Scotland, I was 
able to congratulate that institution not only upon its wonder- 
ful record extending over two centuries, but, in particular, 
upon its remarkable progress during the past decade, a progress 
moreover which has been accompanied throughout by sound- 
ness and conservatism in management, so that each step 
forward in the matter of dividends distributed has been 
accompanied by a corresponding strengthening of reserves. 
On the present occasion, the dividend of 16 per cent. per 
annum compares with the same dividend a year ago, but 
during the past ten years the distribution has risen from 
10 per cent., while the reserve has increased from £1,000,000 
to £2,571,000. Now, however, the directors are, by way of 
special recognition of the Bicentenary, making in addition 
to the dividend of six per cent. a special Bicentenary Bonus 
of five per cent., less income tax. This distribution has 
been made possible by the ultra-conservative policy of the 
Bank years ago in writing down British Government securities 
to a figure greatly below their current market value. But 
while its wholly exceptional character therefore will, of course, 
be recognized, it will be none the less welcome, I imagine, to 
the recipients. 

* » * * 
Lorp KyYLsANT ON THE GOLD STANDARD. 

It is often difficult in any academic controversy concerning the 
merits or demerits of the Gold Standard for the ordinary man 
to arrive at a clear conclusion, for the reasoning of both sides 
tends often to produce nothing but confusion in the minds of 
other than the absolute expert. For my own part, therefore, 
I am always disposed to lay ial stress upon what may be 
called the practical evidence of the business man, and I stress 
the ‘“ business” man, as opposed even to the banker or 
currency expert. And among our business men few, perhaps, 
are more typical or prominent than Lord Inchcape and Lord 
Kylsant. The former, we know, is a whole-hearted supporter 
of our return to gold, and now I observe that Lord Kylsant, 
whose shipping activities bring him in touch with the world’s 
commerce, at a recent meeting of the London Maritime Invest- 
ment Company paid a glowing and practical tribute to the 
Gold Standard. He said :— 

*-T am one of those who believe in the wisdom of Britain having 
returned to the gold standard in 1925, notwithstanding that our 
export trade may for a time have been somewhat restricted as a 
consequence, before the salutary results of the gold standard became 
effective. Our return to the gold standard has had a far-reaching 
influence in the restoration of more normal financial conditions 
generally throughout the world, and has also assisted in bringing 
about the stabilization of foreign exchanges, whose violent fluctua- 
tions had had for a considerable period .a very detrimental effect 
upon our overseas trade. The result of this momentous step has 
been to pave the way for the ual return of more normal trading 
between one country and another.” 

% * * * 


A Prosperous UNDERTAKING. 

In another column I have referred to certain passages in 
the speech of Mr. Andrew Williamson, the chairman of 
the English, Scottish and Australian Bank, dealing with 
Australian borrowing abroad. I would like, however, 
once again to congratulate the shareholders upon 
the remarkable progress which their institution has made 
under the present able management and Mr. Williamson’s 
chairmanship. To some extent, the remarkable growth in 
the figures disclosed in the recent annual report must be 
connected with the recent acquirement of another institution, 
namely, the Royal Bank of Australia. Even, however, 
when all allowance is made for the expansion in banki 
figures since the War, the details given by Mr. Williamson 
of the advance ‘in the figures of the present balance-sheet, 
when compared with ten years ago, are very striking. From 
a total of £1,079,000 the subscribed capital has grown to 
£4,375,000, while deposits during the same period have risen 
from £9,000,000 to £33,000,000, A. W. K,. 

























“Crest Magnifique! 


—your accent is perfect, Jack" 


These young people are right up to date. They are going 
over to the Continent this winter and they mean to get the 
very utmost out of their holiday. They realise from pag 
experience that the ability to speak and understand French 
is essential to their complete comfort and enjoyment. They 
appreciate also that an understanding of French would help 
them in dozens of other ways—it will be useful to Jack a 
the Office—they could help the kiddies with their lessons 
and young Jack would find it a valuable asset now that he’s 
starting his business career. So they are acquiring this 
ability, but not by any of the usual dry, difficult and 
uninteresting methods. They are turning their se!f-educa. 
tion into a pleasant pastime. ‘They are making a hobby of 
what hitherto was a task. They are turning the long, dat 
evenings to good account and enjoying it! 


Predicted and Praised by H. G. Wells. 


They are using the wonderful Linguaphone Languag 
Record Courses—a system which fulfils to-day Mr. H. G. 
Wells's prediction of yesterday, the system that is already 
in use in over 100 countries, and has been adopted by more 
than 1,000 Universities, Colleges and Schools in Grea 
Britain alone. The language in which you are interested 
is spoken to you from Gramophone Records in Your Owy 
Home, and simultaneously the unique and simple Lingu- 
phone Pictorial Key Books act as guides, interpreters and 
demonstrators. The eye, the ear and the mind ar al 
trained together simultaneously and naturally. 


Combining Enjoyment with Education. 


It is easy to see how fascinating an occupation this is—a 
hobby and yet an education, an education and yet a hobby. 
A man or woman without any knowledge of a given language 
can start to understand and speak that language straighl 
away. The whole family can learn together from the one 
course. The records employed with this course can be used 
on any good gramophone. You can have a complete set seal 
to your home for you to examine and experiment with #! 
your leisure before deciding. These remarkable cours, 
which have made language-learning a fascinating pastime, 
are available in French, German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, 
Dutch, English. Afrikaans and Esperanto. Irish, Persian 


and Chinese courses are in preparation. 


Descriptive Booklet Post Free. 


A copy of a most interesting illustrated book fully 
describing this wonderful system is now available fo 
each reader of the Spectator. To obtain yo 
copy, simply fill in the coupon below and post 
to the Linguaphone Institute, 962 Napier How, 
24 High Holborn, W.C. 1. 


Coupon for Free Descriptive Book. 3 
Please send me by return, POST 
FREE, a copy of your book about 


languages and the new easy way 
learn them. 
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LINGUAPHONE _Institutes, 
Lonvon, New Yorx, Bertty, &c.: 










Post in unsealed envelope (4d. stamp) td 
the LINGUAPHONE Iastitute,962 Napiet 





Markhams. 


: House, 24 High Holborn, London, W.C.4 
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SPORTS 
SWITZERLAND 


Intending visitors to Switzerland for the 
Winter Sports can obtain all information 
from the 


Schneider 
Cup 


Won by 
Flight.-Lieut. 
S. N. Webster, A.F.C., 
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the highest speed ever attained! 


Wakefield 
Castrol 


pure Virginia leaf, matured in was used in the Fiat engined Macchi 52 flown by 
e. the wood and cut from the cake. Commander Mario de Bernardi when (subject to 
ok fully ——— official confirmation) he broke the World’s Air 
al ——— Speed Record at Venice on November 5th, by 
+d ae >» ™s averaging 296-9 m.p.h., reaching 313 m.p.h. one 
-r Howe, , i | way of the course. 

: Remember that Major Segrave, who reached 
207 m.p.h.—the highest speed ever attained on 
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2oz. packets or 1b. 
silvered tins at 1/24 
per ounce. 


GEORGE DOBIE 
AND SON, LIMITED, 
PAISLEY. 
Established 1809. 


in obtaining locally, 
write direct to manu- 
facturers, enclosing 
money for quantity 
required. This will 
be sent Post Free. 
Enclose name and 
address of your 
tobacconist, 


! MOTOR OIL 


—the Product of an All-British Firm, Recom- 
mended by over 230 Leading Motor Manufacturers 























Cc. C. WAKEFIELD & Co. Ltd., Wakeficld House, Cheapside, London, EGH 
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AUSTRALIAN BANK INVESTMENT COMPANY, f=. 
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7 + —T r Mr. Gi 
MR. ANDREW WILLIAMSON’S SPEECH SERGS POSTE. or 
sald senegal % 
DEVELOPMENT OF BRITISH TRADE, eat 
r. M. 
INCREASE IN EXPORTS AND IMPORTS sas rae eect girectors 
LORD KYLSANT ON THE OUTLOOK, oct 
eppro »- 
The 35th Ordinary General Meeting of the English, Scottish The Thirt ieth Annual General Meeting of the proprietors of ¢| “the C 
and Australian Bank, Ltd., was held on November 16th, at London Maritime Investment Company, Limited, was hagpmecting 
5 Gracechurch Street, E.C. on Thursday, November 10th, at Winchester House, Old Brow. —<——— 


Mr. Andrew Williamson, the chairman, said that Australian trade 
throughout the year had been active. The combined exports and 
imports showed an increase of £9,320,081 over the figure of the 
preceding year, and last year had seen the highest total of imports 
yet reached, exceeding that of the boom year of 1920-21. Imports 
had exceeded exports by nearly £20,000,000, and, if they deducted 
from the totals the value of gold shipments, they found that 
the imports exceeded the exports by nearly £31,000,000. The 
borrowings outside Australia by the Commonwealth and the 
States and municipalities were, of course, reflected in the total 
imports, as was also the inflow of capital from abroad to companies 
and firms. When, however, the fullest allowance for such was 
made, the excess of imports over exports gave cause for concern 
and indicated an extravagance of expenditure that was a menace 
to the ultimate well-being of Australia. Both public and private 
expenditure could be materially curtailed with real benefit to the 
whole community. 


It was gratifying to note that the Commonwealth and some of 
the States had met the wishes expressed on behalf of investors 
in this country, both as regarded the provision of sinking funds 
and their investment in London, and in supplying full statistical 
information with their prospectuses. It was fully recognised that 
both the Commonwealth and the States would have to continue 
borrowing for a long time to come if the development of the great 
natural resources of Australia was not to be unduly retarded, but 
it was of vital interest to all concerned, not only that the development 
work on which the new money was spent should be wisely conceived, 
but also that fair value in labour and material should be obtained 
for the money expended—in other words, that the wages which 
the Governments paid and the material which they bought should 
be on a true and fair economic basis. 


The year covered by tho accounts had had its own difficulties 
of seasons and otherwise. In Queensland the drought had continued 
in some of the best pastoral areas, although relief had been 
experienced in other districts. New South Wales, which for some 
years had been favoured with excellent seasons, had from January 
last been suffering from a serious drought, and the pastoral industry 
had been having an anxious and trying time. During the last 
few weeks rain had fallen in both States, and there had been a 
considerable measure of relief, but more was still badly needed. 
Victoria and South Australia had also been suffering from want of 
rain. 


In regard to the afiairs of the bank, business had been well 
maintained, and had progressed along sound lines. The course 
of exchange throughout the year had been steady, with moderate 
seasonal adjustments, one of the many beneficent results of the 
return of the gold standard. The most important event of the past 
year had been their acquisition of the business of the Royal Bank 
of Australia. They had taken over the whole of the assets and 
liabilities of that institution as at March 31st last, the purchase 
price being £750,000 in cash and the allotment to the shareholders 
of the Royal Bank at par of 125,000 shares of the English, Scottish 
and Australian Bank of £5 each, paid up to £3. 


The profits for the year, after making provision for bad and 
doubtful debts and contingencies, amounted to £1,425,836, an 
increase of £59,976. The net profit was £550,988, which was larger 
than that of the previous year by £8,680. But for special items, 
being part of the cost of acquiring the Royal Bank, the net profits 
would have shown an increase of £33,430. An interim dividend 
of 5 per cent. had been paid, and it was proposed to pay a further 
dividend of 7} per cent., making 12} per cent. for the year, free of 
Cnited Kingdom Income Tax, and also to pay a dividend of 3} per 
cent., free of [nited Kingdom Income Tax, on the 125,000 shares 
issued to the shareholders of the Royal Bank of Australia, Ltd. 
The total accumulated balance to be carried forward was £277,960. 


The Chairman proceeded to give his usual review of the statistics 
relating to Australian trade and industry, in the course of which 
he referred to the upward tendency of wool prices, and said that 
by - trade generally wool was regarded as being on a sound level 
of values, 


In conclusion he said that since the date of the balance sheet 
nearly five months of the current year had , and he was 
pleased to be able to tell them that the business of the Bank had 
been well maintained, and pointed to their being in a position to 
submit to the shareholders at the next annual meeting a satisfactory 
statement of accounts. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and it was 
resolved that the chairman’s portrait should be painted, and hung 
at the Head Office, and that a replica should be presented to him. 








Street, B.C. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Kylsant, G.C.M.G. 
company), presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. O. A. Hall) having read the notice conyepiy 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, ’ 

The Chairman said :—Gentlemen, The London Maritime Tyyou 
ment Company, Limited, was formed by me in 1897, 
we have now completed thirty years’ working. On every occasiyy, 
except two, since the company commenced business I have had ti 
pleasure of presiding at our annual meeting. 

The accounts of the company for the year ended September 3; 
last have been in your hands for some days and set out clearly thy 
financial position of the company, which, owing to the conservatiy, 
policy we have steadily pursued, is thoroughly sound and strong 

We have an issued capital of £1,000,000, consisting of £500,\% 
5 per cent. Cumulative Preference stock and £500,000 Ordinary 
stock, while there are no Debentures. 


(the chairman of the 


The n 


80 the; 


CaPITAL AND RESERVE INTACT. 

We propose making a total addition of £10,000 to the resem 
fund, bringing it up to the substantial sum of £230,000, the whos 
of which is invested separately in British Government securitia 
As mentioned in the report, the valuation of the company’s inves. 
ments as at September 30th, 1927, shows that the capital and reser 
fund are intact. 

The net profit on the year’s working amounted to £56,8li, 
which, with the balance brought forward from the previous yea, 
leaves a total sum available of £62,398. After providing for th 
dividend on the Preference stock and the addition to the reser 
fund, the directors recommend a final dividend on the Ordinary stock 
of 4 per cent., less income-tax, which, with the interim dividend 
already paid, makes a total distribution of 8 per cent. forth 
year, and that the balance of £5,600 be carried forward. 

As you know, the company has always paid regular divident 
and for each of the last eight years it has paid a dividend of § pe 
cent. on its Ordinary stock. 


ADVANTAGES OF GOLD STANDARD. 

T am one of those who believe in the wisdom of Britain iaving re 
turned to the gold standard in 1925, notwithstanding that ow 
export trade may for a time have been somewhat restricted a4 
consequence, before the salutary results of the gold standani 





became effective. Paid | 
Our return to the gold standard has had a far-reaching influence Rese: 
in the restoration of more normal financial conditions generally Pa 
throughout the world, and has also assisted in bringing about th seiptie 
stabilization of foreign exchanges, whose violent fluctuations had Ij groughot 
had, for a considerable period, a very detrimental effect upon ou 
overseas trade. (Hear, hear.) The result of this momentous step 
has been to pave the way for the gradual return of more normal boo! 
trading between one country and another. Besplesan: 
‘While we are not likely to experience in the near future anything BpAtacks, ; 
in the nature of a‘* boom” either in trade or shipping, 1 am of the jy du 
opinion that in many directions British trade is showing signs 
steady improvement, which should in due course be refiected a 
better times for British shipping. 2 
On the other hand, what are known as the heavy industries & Bye, 


this country are, unfortunately, still labouring under the burthes 
of unprecedentedly heavy national taxation and excessive loel 
rates, and as a people we ought not to look complacently upon @ 
£800,000,000 Budget. It is to be hoped that some means may b 
found te mitigate this grave hindrance to a return of genem 
prosperity. 

Empire COMMERCIAL CONGRESS. 

I have just arrived back from a visit to the Union of South 
Africa, where I presided at the Empire Congress of Chambers ¢ 
Commerce, which was attended by prominent business men from 
all parts of the Empire. 

Apart from the practical work done, an Empire commercial col 
gress of this nature helps forward the movement for increased trade 
between various parts of the British Commonwealth of Nation, 
while it stimulates interest in and promotes better realization @ 
the possibilities of making greater use of the resources availa 
within the British Empire. 

I am more than ever impressed by the potency of the impul¥ 
towards closer commercial relations between the component pat® 
of the Empire, as being a promising direction in which furthet 
improvement in our overseas trade ean be effected. 

Expansion of British overseas trade would not only provide 
greater activity for British shipping, but would solve our unel 
ployment problem, and therefore any practical means that will 
promote the development of our overseas trade are in my opinioa 
worthy of special encouragement. (Hear, hear.) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





{now beg to propose :- -* That the report and accounts for the 
ended September 30th, 1927, as submitted, be received and 
Yopted, and that the dividend as recommended therein be de- 
d and paid.” 
| Mr. Arthur A. Baumann seconded the resolution, which was 
rarricdd unanimously. 
The Chairman then proposed that Mr. Arthur A. Baumann be re- 
ted a director of the company. 
Mr. George M. Dodd seconded the resolution, which was unani- 
pously agreed to. : 
Tho auditors (Messrs. Fookes, Hickman and Co.) having been 
appointed, : 
Mr. M. B. Snell proposed a cordial vote of thanks to the chairman, 
diectors, and stat of the company. _ 
Mr. H. Peacop seconded the resolution, which was unanimously 
spproved. 1 J , 
he Chairman briefly acknowledged the compliment, and the 
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“Onveniag able” are so large that if they are con- 
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— £1,000 effected at age 25, payable at age 
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iat our (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
ted a 4 Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
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enerally Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,000,000 
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UBERTY YULE-TIDE GIFTS 


The largest choice of 
beautiful Presents 
in the world. 
Coloured Catalogues Post Free. 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 
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way of discovering a 
really splendid tobacco’ 


PUNCHBOWLE 


Many Punchbowle smokers, maybe the majority, 
owe their acquaintance with Punchbowle to the 
friendly recommendation and enthusiasm of 
other pipe-smokers. 

Here is a case where three men discovered 
Punchbowle through the merest chance—and a 
smoker’s forgetfulness. 


If you do not yet smoke Punchbowle, a trial may 
explain the reason for cheery letters like this, 
may explain why these three men should smoke 
Punchbowle continuously after such a casual 
introduction. 


(Original letter can be inspected for verification.) 
“ Last May myself and two friends went into the lounge of 
“a certain Hotel. We sat at a table—on which we found 
“a 2 oz. tin of your ‘ Punchbowle’ tobacco (evidently left 
“by a previous customer).” 
“ We debated as to what we should do with same, but being 
“in rather a merry frame of mind we decided to split the 
“tin between us—which we did.” 
“Since that day we have all smoked your excellent 
“tobacco continuously. It struck me as being rather 
“a novel way of discovering a really splendid tobccco, 
“and I thought it might interest you.” 
Punchbowle is the full-strength form of Barneys— 
strong, yet cool, continually and wholly satisfying. 
Not every smoker can appreciate its vigorous charm. 
No other strong Tobacco has yet evoked such 
spontaneous expressions of thanks and praise from 
pipe-smokers of long experience. 


2-0z. Tin 2/3: in 3 strengths 


Ld 


Punchbowle(full sirength), Barneys(medium), Parsons Pleasure(mild). 


Of good Tobacconists—everywhere. 
Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Iyne. 





Garden, W.C. 2. 
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at will 
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(115) Also at Edinburgh; and at 24, Holborn, London, E.C.1. @® 
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THE DICTIONARY The 2 
OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY “_ 
sec 
1912-1921. ‘Oxfor 
Edited by H. W. C. DAVIS and J. R. H. oy 
WEAVER. Cloth, 21/- net; Half-morocco i fnish 
, , nishec 
42/- net; India paper, cloth, 25/- net. -O course ance, | 
“A new volume of the ogy of National wr — 
Biography is a literary event of the first importance. t a 
The D.N.B. is a national heritage.”— F adh Herald.” 1 S cool a 
7) ALL 
ticity * 
INDIA TO-MORROW. in this 
By “KHUB DEKHTA AGE.” 3/6 net. 5 
“He has not attempted any cut-and-dried construc- possibl 
tive plan for the future Constitution of India; his aim dom 
was rather, as he says himself, to indicate the direction ri lud 
in which the Royal Commission of 1929 ought to work, inclu 
and to point out very briefly the appalling difficulties ' 
which stand in tts way.” Write 
—“Times Literary Supplement.” iiwet 
logue, 
fs more 
waren 
Be 


A HISTORY OF 


EUROPEAN LIBERALISM. 
}y GUIDO DE RUGGIERO. Translated by 
R. G. Cottrncwoop. 16/- net. 


ee 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Amen House E.C.4 






























SOUTH AMERICA 










REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 
BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 

LINERS. 
SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
Fer Full Particulars Apply te 


THE ROYAL MAIL & PACIFIC LINES | 
@TLANTIC HOUSE, MOORGATE, ECa @ AMERICA MOUSE, COCKSPUR STREST, 89% 
COREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

4620 4f @/AMINGHAM, MANCUSSTER, Ghasoow (ey soUtNAMPTON 
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: : : 
‘DEAF — "Goon ‘News 


Human nature—it is this which makes you want to tell the world 
when you come across something exceptionally good—that is how 
deaf feel about “ ARDENTE,” and its happy users the world over 
have made it world-famous. 
It is so inconspicuous, so true-to-tone, so simple—that you forget 
your deafness and want to share the joy of hearing. 
emember that “ ARDENTE” is owned and controlled by its 
originator (not a mere selling agent), and it is entirely different, 
uncopyable, guaranteed—the ONLY individual method. 
r. Dent’s desire and interest is centred in deaf ears—his 
ambition is to please EVERY person, purse and purpose— 
hence, his wide range of types and standard prices, 


THE NEW “ ARDENTE” BUTTON 


is specially fitted to suit your case, strain is saved, hearing helped 
and improved—headnoises eliminated. y 
CALL NOW FOR FREE TEST, or write, wire or ‘phone for details of 
see ——e paveste. aa FREE HOME TESTS ARRANGED, 
ote ONLY London Address: 
M*®*R H DENTS 


309 Oxford St., London, W.1 RDENT 4 


(Midway between Oxford Circus and 
FOR DEAF EARS 





( 
‘ 
THAT SECRET BLEND OF- RARE TOBACCOS ’ 








Made bv Lambert and Butler. Established 1836, Branch of The Li 
Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. W.As ml 
Q — eee 














"Phone: Mayair 1380 & 1718. 


~ Carpirr, BirmincGuam, Mancurstrer, Nrwcastre, 


Bond Street). 
Griascow. id 
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The recently in- 
troduced larger 
sections of Baker’s 
‘Oxford’ Book- 
cases, giving a 
nore completely 
fnished | appear- 
ance, have greatly 
increased the 

larity of sec- 
tional bookcases. 
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ALL the ‘ elas- 
ticity’ is retained 
ia this improved 
type, and many 
advantages = Im-~ 
possible im the 
dd models are 


included. 


Write to-day fer 
Hlustrated Cata- 












logue, and learn 
mere about these 
ed Sectional 


Bookcases. 








Oa) Bookcases 
Wm. BAKER & Co., Ltd., 
OXF ORD. 


Booksellers, 32, Old Bond St., W. 1. 


Library Specialists, 


London Agents: DULAU & Co., Lid., 


4 tense moment during 
the Rugby Inter-Varsity 
Meich at Twickenham. 


0F COURSE— 
| SMOKE 
LA MERIEL! 


HERE a are occasions when the everlasting 
gasper ” is out of place!—that is the time 


b smoke a MERIEL. 


There's. something disitnctive about a good 
Cigar, and a MERIEL i is a good Cigar. 
You'll appreciate and enjoy a MERIEL— 
made from the finest Havana Tobaccos, 
tncased in selected Sumatra wrappers, La 
Meriel equals the best imported Havanas in 
tverything but price. 


a good Tobacconist stocks them. 





Try a 


LA MERIEL © 


DE LUXE 



























TWELVE 
STANDALD B® 
8I . 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 





From 
Kew Observatory 


to SCOTLAND YARD 


by EX-CHIEF INSPECTOR W. C. GOUGH, 6.1.D. 


In this book Ex-Chief Inspector Gough has given us a work 
that will interest not only the ardent criminologist, but the 
average reader who has little idea of criminals and their 
methods, “ Makes very good reading indeed.”—Daily Mail. 
“ A racy book of reminiscences.”—Evening News. 

In one large handsome volume, with a frontispiece. 18s. 


FAMOUS AMERICAN POISON MYSTERIES 
by EDWARD H. SMITH 


(Author of “ Mysteries of the Missing,” etc.). In this work the 
author desc1ibes some of the most sensational poisoning crimes com- 
mitted by Americans. The cases are well selected, ‘for each one 
possesses some striking feature. “A very entertaining volume.”’— 
Westminster Gazette. Bound in cloth, with a frontispiece. 18s. net 


With PAVLOVA Round the World 
by THEODORE STIER 


“Something more than a record of triumphal progress. It is a 
vivid picture of a great artist, temperamental and autocratic, p: 
sionately devoted to her art and in all that concerns it a stern task 
master.’ ’—Daily Mail. “A capital mélange of travel gossip and 
good stories.”—Star. ‘‘ The book is as full of good stories as any 
published during recent years.”—Daily Chronicle. 

Profuseiy Illustrated. 18s, net 


THE SALAD BOWL (2nd Edition) 
by ARTHUR LAMBTON 


(Author of “My Story,’”’ etc.) “™ Full of ing stories.” 
Weekiy Dispatch, “Well worth tasting.”’— S. Wales News. 
“ Piquant ingredients.’ ’"—Daily Chronicle. ‘‘ Written wit h anny tli- 
ness and ability.”—Daily Mail. ‘‘Innumerable anecdotes . . 1 


net 











appetis 






amazingly frank piece of work.”—Daily Express. ‘ Cunningly 
mixed.”’— -Northern Whig. “I know few books more hu or 
entertaining.”—J/J. London News 

With 18 half-tone Illustrations, 18°. net 





MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM HICKEY 
Edited by ALFRED SPENCER 


This new volume (IV.—i790-1809) continues the author's record of 
hia life in East India until-his final return to. England in 180: 3. 
The author has an alert capacity for enjoying himself in any sit 








tion. His adventures are a source of perpetual enjoyment to the 
reader, while they make the past live again, so vivid and genuine 
are they. First three vols. in cloth gilt, 5s, Last volun ne, 215, 





ONE WORLD—AT A TIME 
by BERNARD HAMILTON 


‘The Giants,” etc.) The objec 
a future life is demonstrable; and 


(Author of ‘ 
to show that 


t in writing this book is 
that the spiritu 


world is as ae as the physicak world, "An al sorbing book . 
written in a_ simple, friendly style.’ Sunday Express, “ Al 
ingly interesting.” DB’hem Gaz. and Expre 

With o fr ispiece. 15s. t 





CEYLON, Past and Present 
by MAJOR C. M. ENRIQUEZ 


(Author of “ Malaya: Its People, Flora and Fauna.”) This is a 
book that will be welcomed by all who are interested in Ceylon and 
its history. It is readably written, mever being dull or tedious, yet 
it has fact and not fiction as its foundation, The illustrations are 
not the least intcresting part of this work. 


With numerous Tilustrations. 21s. nict 





CAPITAL LEVITIES 
by T. MICHAEL POPE 


This book contains some of the most humorous verses publis shed 
this year, and the illustrations are bound to obtain for it a splendid 
reception, for they are by Bohun Lynch, whose drawings are too 
well known to need any introduction. The verses are written w 
a freshness of humour that should make an instant appeal, Don 
lend it to your friends if you want it back in a hurry! 
With a preface by Hilaire Belloc. 


NEW NOVELS each 7/6 net. 
Wallflowers by TEMPLE BAILEY 
The Final Payment by ARTHUR APPLIN 
It Never Rains by J. MURRAY ALLISON 
The Lawless Hand by WILLIAM Le QUEUX 
Since Adam by CONSTANCE. T. SWEATMAN 
Black Sheep's Gold by BEATRICE GRIMSHAW 
Among Those Sailing (4ih ed.) by COSMO HAMILTON 
Horizen (2nd ed.) by ROBERT CARSE 


3s. 6d. net 






































HURST & BLACKETT, Lid., London, E.C.4 
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BOILERS 


AND BEESTON RADIATORS 


FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 


Will thoroughly warm your house and save 
half the fuel as compared with open fires. 











Every room will be 
comfortably heated at 
a cost of 2d. per 
day, or approximately 


10lbs. of fuel. 








Burns slowly through 
the night without 
attention. 




















All Heating Engineers . nal | IT COS7S MORE 
supply and fix. NaS Mey BUT | EN/OY 


LOTT ! 


Can easily be stoked by a lady. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET: 
THE BEESTON BOILER CO., Ltd., 
BEESTON, NOTTS. 


























ee ie = . = Real Old-Fashioned 


Three PEAT FIRE for XMAS.... 


creates an atmosphere of its own: GOOD 
Distinctive Cruises 


CHEER, HAPPINESS and CONTENTMENT. 
One.—ROUND THE WORLD. From £405— 


The “ Peat Reek” brings the fragrance of the moors into 
your homes; it STIMULATES AND CAPTIVATES. 
Comprises the three kinds in economical proportion: 
Black, Brown and Machine-made. 
EMPRESS OF AUSTRALIA — oil 
burner, gross tonnage 22,000. From 
Madeira, leaving London Dec. 2nd; from 
Monte Carlo, leaving London Dec. 14th. 


For delivery in time for Xmas 
ORDER AT ONCE. 
8,000 Blocks (extra large truck) bia oo. £14 12 0 
4,000 ,, (truckload) ... ven bis oe §698 100 
a « CO a we lw ESE 
Two.—WEST INDIES—SOUTH AMERICA 1,000 (in returnable bags) oe ane £3 100 
—SOUTH AFRICA—EAST AFRICA 
—EGYPT—MEDITERRANEAN, from 
'£345—EMPRESS OF FRANCE—oil 
burner, 18,350 gross tonnage. From 
Southampton, Jan. 7th, 1928. 


Carriage paid within radius of 150 miles; quotations 
beyond this on application. 
Three—MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE, from 
£203—EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND— 


Booklet on Peat Fuel on request. 
ECLIPSE PEAT COY., ASHCOTT, SOM. 
oil burner, gross tonnage 25,000. From 
Southampton, Feb. 3rd, 1928. 


EST. 1869. 
Please mention paper. 











Colours—brighter than ever for 
Winter Curtains 
& Loose Covers 


are now being used. See the display of “ colour in all its splendour "at 


STORY’S 


49-53, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 
Story & Co., Ltd. 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m.) New Prog, 
NOVEMBER 2ist, 22nd and 23rd. GLORIA SWANSON in * THE 
LOVE OF SUNYA"; RIN-TIN-TIN and Jason Robards in 
** TRACKED BY THE POLICE,” &c. 

NOVEMBER 24th, 25th and 26th, BEBE DANIELS in “ A KISS IN 
A TAXI"; JACK HOLT and Georgia Hale in Zane Grey’s ‘* MAN 
OF THE FOREST," &c. Also THE THREE BRADLEYS, a musical 
and acrobatic novelty, &ce. 


LADIES and YOUNG PEOPLE can travel in 
perfect safety and comfort. 








Apply— 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


62-65 CHARING CROSS, S.W.1; 103 LEADENHALL STREET, 
E.C.3, LONDON; or local agents everywhere. 
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one pro sress 


— has been but one pro- 
: gress in safety razors. That 
is—the substitution of one blade 
for packets and packets of blades. 
And only one safety has got this 
One improvement —the Rolls 
Razor. The one hollow-ground 
blade of a Rolls Razor is made 
from tested steel. The whole 
razor is a triumph of skill and 
craftsmanship. It is the old 
“cut throat” turned into a safety. 
Buy this one-blade safety and be 
finished with packets and packets 
of blades. 


Obiainable 
Everywhere 
** Imperial"’ 
Model 
35|- 


The ONE-Blade Safety 


ROLLS RAZOR (1927), LTD. CRICKLEWOOD BROADWAY, LONDON, ¥.W.2 
—— 











ADCO 











TURNS 


GARDEN REFUSE 


INTO 
SYNTHETIC FARMYARD MANURE. 
lewt. of ADCO makes from two to three tons of manure 
according to the class of rubbish treated. 
ADCO Accelerator, 28lb., 4/6; 56]b. 8/-; Icwt. 15/- 
(for lawn mowings and soft green refuse), 
Standard ADCO, 28lb. 6/-; 56lb. 11/6; Icwt. 20/< 
(for all other garden rubbish and straw). 
Car. paid to nearest Goods Station. Cash with order, 
STOCKED BY ALL SEEDSMEN, STORES, &c. 


See that you obtain Adco in our branded 
bags which contain full directions. 





A NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK 


An Autobiography of 


Abraham Lincoln 
by N. W. Stephenson 


**A great man. Every page of this ‘ Auto- 
biography.” reinforces our conception of his great- 
ness.’’-—Sunday Times. ‘* A new biography based 
on his own letters and speeches . . the 
book will be invaluable as an aid to the study of 
Lincoln’s personality.’,—Evening Standard 

Illustrated Price 18s. net 


34-36 Paternoster Row, E.C.4 





ANDREW MELROSE (1927) LTD 








JUTLAND through GERMAN SPECTACLES Now Ready 





First cheap edition of this highly important historical work 


KIEL & JUTLAND 


By Commander Georg Von Hase 
With Ten ILilustrations ¢ (7/6 net) 

“Von Hase has given us what is, perhaps, the most vivid record 
of a naval battle in all the literature of the war, his book will 
always be read with pleasure . . . in the excellent translation 
here provided.”—Times. ‘There are excellent chapters . . « 
the personal record of the great sea fight is as thrilling as anything 
we have read on the subject.”—Lioyd’s List. 


and Two Chart 





London: SKEFFINGTON & SON, LTD., 
Paternoster House, St. Paul's, E.C. 4. 
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SANE SEX BOOKS 


+ 


n literature of the righ 
ks that sap moral 
that conceal the 
» reader. The 
multiply the good, and the oooks listed 
straightforward information. 


It may wel! be doubted if ever there was a time w 
stamp was needed more than it is to-day. T 
strength, that plant the seex 
ugliness of sin an upely 

surest way to defeat the d is to 
below contain only clean, honest, 


WISE WEDLOCK (BIRTH CONTROL) 
By Dr G. CourTENasy BEALE, 
A unique Book of Counsel eee 
THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 
By Dr. G. Courtenay Beace, 
An invaluable guide to married happiness ose 


ee 5 74 LETTERS TO HUSBANDS AND WIV 
y 





6/9 
6/9 


Jr. G, Courtenay Beare, f 
Nothing like these studies of human relationship has 
ever before appeared in print ... os ses ese 

THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 
By Water M. GaLLicHan. ; 
Every woman must possess this Helpful Book 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX 
By Drs. Tratt and Wattacr. 13 fe 
The revised and modernized edition (illustrated). / 


MANHOOD By Cuakres [HompPson. 3 le 
The Facts of Life presented to Men. eee / 


MATRIMONY By Moxa Barrp. 3 a 
The Truth about Marriage ... oe ove pee / 

WOMANHOOD By Mona Batrrp. 3/- 
The Facts of Life for Women ... eee ooo 


GIRLHOOD By Mona Barro. ; 3/- 
The Facts of Life for Girls, beautifully explained 


BOYHOOD. By Cuartes Tuompson. 3/- 
the Facts ot Life for Boys, clearly and simply told ... 

THE ART OF COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE; or, How 3/ 
to Love. By Water M. GaLLicHan. = 

YOUTH AND MAIDENHOOD By Watter M. Gatricnan. 3/ 

Or Sex Knowledge for Young People ... eco eco - 


THE LURE OF LOVE 
By Dr. Rosertson Watrace, M.B., C.M. 3 / 
A manual for future Brides and Benedicts Pom in * fee 
THE VEIL AND THE VISION By Watter M. Gatiicuan. 4/ 
A Novel of Absorbing Human Interest ... ‘ial pan ° 


Each price includes postage and a copy of “ Health and Efficiency.” 


6/9 
6/9 


Send now Cheque or P.O. and the books will reach you under plain 
cover by return of fost. 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 


182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C.4, 
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=ADCO, LTD., 5& Harpenden, Herts.——_ 
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“FROM ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND MINARETS 


in three continents 
' 235 Million Mohammedans Hear the Call to Prayer ! 


| When shall they hear the message of 
JESUS CHRIST? 

















' Fur Mosqut 
There is no WAY to carry it to them so ECONOMICAL, so 


| 

: | 

oF St. Soruia, CONSTANTINOPLE, | 
| 

' 


PERSISTENT, so PENETRATING, so ABIDING, so EFFECTIVE, | 
as the DISTRIBUTION of the HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


THE BIBLE SOCIETY CIRCULATES THE 
GOSPEL IN SEVENTY-FIVE LANGUAGES 
SPOKEN BY MOHAMMEDANS. 


Send a gift to the Secretaries, 


THE BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, | 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
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PLAYER'S 





NAVY MIXTURE |} , 

O man lights his pipe with — 
gteater expectancy or 
confidence or smokes it with 

greater satisfaction than the Tort 

man who fills it regularly The 

with Player’s Navy Mixture, An 

The 

Experience has proved to him The 

that all smoking has to offer in . 

contentment and joy is to be Ne 

obtained from this famous tobacco, Mo 

. We 

White Label Strength Pap 

11°. 

PER OZ. {OUS 

Lert! 

Fox 

a 

a 

Ope 

The 

Port! 

400K 

AT 

Mild and Medium Strengths 1/0} per oz. iT 























Wat termian’s 
(Ideal | 
FountaiPen 


or Writing Set with 
PEN & PENCIL TO MATCH 


Waterman’s Writing Sets containing Pen and Pencil to 
match make ideal gifts for any occasion. The Gold 
and Silver Brocade and Flowered Velvet cases are 
decidedly novel and attractive. The Ripple-Rubber 
Sets, too, make a strong appeal by their colour and 
marking. Over 40 styles available from 20s. 6d. 


Ask to see Models. 
for Friends 


Amas Gifts Abvood 


Friends in other lands look forward to your letters. 
Send them a Waterman’s Pen, It will be a constant 
reminder of your friendship—a real link with home. 
Posted as easily as a letter. Regular Type Water- 
man’s Pens from 12s. 6d. Self-Filling and Safety 
Types from 17s. 6d. Presentation Pens 25s. to £10. 


Of Stationers and Jewellers. 






IVrite for “The Pen Book” free from 


L. G. SLOAN, LTD., TyePen Corner 


Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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The Society ‘corncetly preenen te ong 
in paying off a £7,000 loan. 
Over 25,000 young lives 
have passed through the doors of 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
 ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


U help us 
to give a chance to 25,000 more ? 
£36 will keep a Girl One Year in one of our 
irls’ Homes 
£40 will give a Boy a Year’ s Home and 
Ta raining 
£75 = 7 a Boy a ‘chat ance of One Year in 
* Arethusa Training Ship. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Pa 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN 
Pr nt: 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.c. 


Chairman and Treas ft 
PRANG IS H. CLAYTON, Esa. 
Deputy Chairm an: LORD DARY NGTON, 
Chairman of “ Arethusa”™ €. —e 
HOWSON P. DEVITT, 
Secretary: F. BRIAN PELLY, APS. 
164 SHAFTESBURY AV. LONDON, W.C. 2 


















- OPPOSITE THINGS > 


(2 Practical Help for ordinary People on 
some of the difficulties of Modern Thought 
By CARTA STURGE, M.A. 
Author of the Truth and Errors of Christian Science. 
PRICE 2/6 at all Booksellers. 


Rurleigh Press, Publishers, Bristol. 
























CHRISTMAS MEANS GIVING, 


and nowhere will you find 
such unusual and attractive 











CARDS and CALENDARS, RHYME SHEETS, §i° © 
RUNES, PICTURES and GIFT BOOKS for children § * 
as at next 

THE CHALLENGE he 
Books & Pictures, Ltd., Boar 

24 Great Russell Street, W.C. 1. point 






(Tottenham Court Road Tube Station.) 
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